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The Shape of Things 


THE TRIPARTITE PACT OF BERLIN CLEARLY 
threatens Russia more immediately than it does the 
United States, and this fact has now been underlined by 
the movement of German troops into Rumania, which is 
indoubtedly taking place despite the reluctance of the 
German authorities to put out an official announcemeat. 
According to some reports, the German forces are to 
rotect the Rumanian oil wells; according to others, their 
mission is to train the Rumanian army. Actually their 
irrival in Rumania may endanger the wells, for Britain 
s very near a break with Bucharest over the arrest and 
ill-treatment of British citizens, and the arrival of Ger- 
man troops may prove the last straw. Their presence 
gives Britain every right to treat Rumania as hostile ter- 
titory and to send over bombers to attack the oil fields. 
However, the major reason for the German action is to 
crect a barrier against any further Russian encroachment. 
And if reports that the Nazis are planning a submarine 
base on the Black Sea coast are confirmed, the threat to 
Russian interests will be undisguised. It seems almost 
ertain that Moscow is not prepared to challenge Ger- 
nany at this point, although a showdown might be forced 
if the Nazis moved directly against the Straits. On the 
ther hand, the Kremlin is now likely to prove more 
friendly to overtures from London and Washington. 
Che alliance between the Axis and Japan gives Britain, 
the United States, and Russia a mutual interest in help- 
ing China to continue its resistance, and on this limited 
basis cooperation may be possible. 


+ 
THE REOPENING OF THE BURMA ROAD IS 


the best news China has received for many months. It 
far transcends in importance the small loans recently 
obtained from the United States and our belated em- 
bargo on the shipment of scrap iron to Japan. To recom- 
pense China for the injury which it sustained while the 
international highway was closed, it is expected that 
Britain will supply it with oil and other badly needed 
war supplies on credit. Fortunately, Chiang Kai-shek 


rl 
of the road. These supplies might have carric 1 China 


through the winter, but the necessity for husbanding all 


had laid in considerable supplies prior to the closing 
| 


types of imported war materials prevented any larg 
scale offensive action against the invader just at th 
period when the newly developed Chinese armies seemed 


I 


makes Chinese defense of Indo-China both more pr sible 


and more necessary. For if the Japanese troo} s that are 


to be gaining the upper hand. The reopening of the road 


working their way northward through the French colony 
succeed in gaining a foothold in Yunnan, they will | 

in a position to attack the Burma road from the air 
Threatened by a simultaneous attack from Siam, the local 
French authorities are unlikely to set up further obsta 
cles to Japanese control of northern Indo-China. The fate 
of the colony depends, ironically enough, on the effe 

tiveness of the Chinese troops that are being massed to 
give battle to the Japanese—troops that would be far 
better armed and provisioned had France not closed the 
Indo-China railway and highway to all war supplies 
destined for China. It is well that Britain has acted before 


its Far Eastern possessions are placed in similar j< opardy. 
» 


HERBERT L. MATTHEWS, NEW YORK TIMES 
correspondent in Rome until October 7, sent his paper a 


dispatch in which he reported: 


The Axis is out to defeat President Roosevelt, not as 
a measure of interference in the internal policies of the 
United States but because of the President's foreign 
policy and because of everything for which he stands in 
the eyes of the Italians and the Germans. The coming 
United States election is realized to be of vast impor- 


tance to the Axis. 


This statement was pure political dynamite, and it ex- 
ploded directly under the campaign of the Times's can- 
didate, Wendell Willkie. The Times, with exemplary 
courage, printed the story on the front page. Two days 
later Virginio Gayda wrote in the Voce d'Italia that it 
made no difference whether Roosevelt was reelected or 
not since “Italy and Germany now feel certain of vic- 
tory.”” On the next day Mr. Matthews was ordered out 
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of Italy. A government communiqué states that the 
Matthews dispatch “tended to disturb relations between 

‘two countries,’ but this explanation seems too sim- 
ple. Italy has been attacking the United States with happy 
Fascist abandon in its controlled press and has openly 
isserted that the alliance with Japan was directed against 
this country. We suspect that Matthews’s story was repu- 
diated because it had produced the opposite effect from 
what the Axis wanted: it had provided important am- 
munition for Roosevelt's supporters, already under attack 
for asserting that the dictators wanted to see the Presi- 


dent defeated. 
~ 


ATTORNEY GENERAL JACKSON'S RULING 
that violators of the National Labor Relations Act are 
subject to the government's contract policy regardless of 
whether they have appealed to the courts has touched off 
a flurry of controversy. Mr. Jackson makes it very clear 
in a letter to the New York Times that he did not rule, 
as the Times had reported, that violators of the Wagner 
Act should not receive government contracts. That de- 
cision was made nearly a month ago by the National 
Defense Commission and has been accepted by the army 
and navy. Mr. Jackson’s common-sense definition of a 
violator seems scarcely important enough to have caused 
all the fireworks. Its importance lies chiefly in the fact 
that a number of companies, notably the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation and the Ford Motor Company, have 
sought to postpone the consequences of their law viola- 
tion by endless litigation in the courts. How far the 
Administration is prepared to go in withholding con- 
tracts from firms which resisted federal and state labor 
laws remains to be seen. Obviously such a policy, reso- 
lutely followed, might temporarily interfere with de- 
fense measures. For in addition to large firms like 


Bethlehem, which represents an important part of the 


country’s shipbuilding capacity, a number of lesser firms 
have been convicted of violations. Together these con- 
cerns control large areas of essential production. On the 
other hand, disaffection among the workers, even more 
deadly to defense, is likely to follow successful evasion 
of the law by big corporations under cover of national 
necessity. ‘This seems to us a case where the pressure of 
public opinion ought to be brought to bear to enforce 
respect for the principles of the Wagner Act, which even 
Republicans now indorse. If United States Steel can 
bargain with the unions, there is no reason why Bethle- 


hem or Ford should refuse. 


SENATOR O'MAHONEY’S EFFORTS TO KEEP 
the TINEC inquiry, of which he is chairman, as innocu- 
ous as possible have again been frustrated, this time by 
a fortunate news “leak” to the Washington Post. The 
Post obtained the gist of a report made by the SEC to 


The NATION 
the TNEC on the concentration of economic power in 
American industry. Publication of the story forced the 
Scnator to issue a statement on the findings, though the 
text of the report is still withheld. Senator O'Mahoney 
was apologetic. “This study does not represent the views 
of the Temporary National Economic Committee sin 
it has not yet been passed upon . . . any comment t! 
companies studied may wish to make will be recetved by 
the committee.” The report finds that three, rather than 
sixty, families occupy a dominant position in America 
industry. The du Ponts, Mellons, and Rockefellers have 
aggregate sharcholdings of nearly $1,400,000,000 in th 
200 corporations which account for the bulk of activit 
in manufacturing, mining, electric and gas utilities, tran 
portation, and communication. The supposed wide dis 
tribution of the stock of American industry is found t 
be a myth. In the average corporation the majority 
the voting stock is concentrated in the hands of 
proximately 1 per cent of the stockholders. There a 
9,000,000 American stockholders, but 10,000 persons 
.008 per cent of the population, own one-fourth of the 
stock in our 200 largest non-financial corporations. 


+ 

WITH MORE CEREMONY AND SWANK THAN 
is customary, a new isolationist organization, the Amer 
ica First Committee, has been born. The announcem 
of its birth appeared in $2,500 worth of space in tl 
New York Times, ornamented with halftones, a pr 
gram, and an appeal for support. To this document wer 
attached the names of as ill-assorted a collection o! 
Americans as ever appeared on a single committee. Ev: 
the Communists couldn’t do better. Among them a: 
John T. Flynn and Thomas N. McCarter; Oswald Gar 
rison Villard and William Castle; Kathryn Lewis a: 
Henry Ford. The presence of liberal pacifists in this 
company is even harder to explain when you read th 
program. It denounces help to Britain and insists that 
the United States stands in no danger of attack. But in 
the next breath it says: “We need an impregnable d 
fense. Let us arm to the teeth for that defense. We nec: 
guns. We need planes. We need tanks. We need ships 
enough for a two-ocean navy independent of any other 
power.” Readers of The Nation will not have forgott 
that Mr. Villard announced, in his final contribution t 
these pages, that his retirement had “been precipitat 
.. . by the editors’ abandonment of The Nation’s stead 
fast Opposition to all preparations for war, for univers: 
military service, to a great navy, and to all war.” Readers 
of the New Republic and of Mr. Flynn's writings els: 
where will recall his stubborn opposition to the who! 
defense program. What has happened to these men 
Undoubtedly they want to keep the United States out 
of war, but they are going about it by advocating exactly 
the methods they have always most bitterly condemned. 
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NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, PRESIDENT OF 
Columbia University, has asked the resignation of any 
of his faculty who find themselves in conflict with “‘the 
university's freedom to go its way toward its lofty aim.” 
In this case the lofty aim of the university, as Dr. Butler 
sees it, is to cooperate with the government of the United 
States in its defense program and in its support of Great 
Britain against the Nazi “beast.” Dr. Butler gives even 
shorter shrift to the students of his institution. “For 
those who are in ‘statu pupillari,’” he decrees, “the 
phrase academic freedom has no meaning whatsoever.” 
Dr. Butler says his ruling was made in the name of that 
freedom which must come “before and above academic 
freedom of any kind or sort’”—that “university freedom 
which is the right and obligation of the university itself 
to pursue its high ideals unhampered and unembar- 
rassed.” In the storm that has risen over Dr. Butler's 
remarks, few have taken issue with his sympathy for 
Britain or his support of defense measures; but the uni- 
versity men of Great Britain who in the midst of war 
may still talk as they please would be among the first to 
condemn his high-handed denial of academic freedom. 
We hope the storm of protest will grow. Meanwhile, 
we cite two pertinent facts: Nicholas Murray Butler is 
not Columbia University, but he is the president who 
has for years suffered the pro-fascist Casa Italiana to 


exist on the campus. * 


THE BEST COMMENT WE HAVE HEARD SO FAR 
on Elliott Roosevelt's exploit in accepting a commission 
as captain in the Air Corps is his own. He says that he 
has “done one more thing to convince Father that I 
always put my foot in my mouth,” though we suspect 
that Father, like the rest of us, needed no extra proof. 
The funniest incident growing out of Elliott's “sacrifice” 
for his country is the action of the young man who went 
to a recruiting station and said in all seriousness that he 
would like to enlist as a captain. By far its most impor- 
tant result, however, 1s the lift it has given to the Re- 
publican campaign. According to the press, Willkie’s 
supporters “see a powerful human issue” here; a group 
of World War Veterans for Willkie have demanded a 
Congressional investigation; on the lighter “human” side 
the Southern conference of no-third-term Democrats is 
sending out copies of a popular song titled, for the 
illiterate masses, “Elliott, I Wanna Be a Cap'n, Too”; 
and another Willkie button, carrying the same line, is 
crowding all the others on upper-income bosoms. Not 
counting buttons, the Republicans now have two tissues: 
“no third term” and “no captaincy for Elliott Roosevelt.” 


+ 
THE UNCOVERING OF AN ALMAZAN PLOT IN 


Monterrey and the suppression of a series of minor up- 
risings in various parts of the country seem to have 






scotched the last remaining chance of an immediate 
lution in Mexico. It is probable, however, that the in- 
etfectual sputtering at Monterrey was merely the last 
£Asp of a movement that had already received its death 
blow at Washington. 


marily on the support of American commercial interests 


Almazin’s candidacy rested pri- 


and would have had to have the assurance of official 
recognition by this country. For several weeks it has 
been plain that such recognition would not be forth 
coming. The State Department has refused to accept a 
Almazan’'s 


“legitimate President-elect of 


registration statement filed by an agent of 
which referred to him as 
Mexico” 


Camacho in that capacity on a forthcoming visit to Wash- 


and has indicated its intention of welcoming 
ington. There is good ground to belicve even clearer 
assurances of our intentions have been given to Mexican 
officials, possibly as part of a broader understanding 
involving a defense agreement similar to the one we 
already have with Canada. Such an undertaking would 
go far to explain certain recent developments in Mexico, 
such as the surprisingly moderate, if not conservative, 
tenor of Camacho’s recent remarks and the Cardenas 
government's purported break with the pro-Communist 


followers of Lombardo Toledano. 
» 


MOST PEOPLE TODAY TREAT REPORTS OF 
deteriorating German morale with great sk pticism, and 
rightly, for the prophets of internal collapse have too 
often been revealed as wishful thinkers. However, the 
uncensored picture of war-time Germany brought back 
to PM by Richard O. Boyer merits attention. Mr. Boyer 
does not suggest an imminent breakdown in the Reich, 
but he reports that ‘a dead listlessness, akin to the disea 
of the spirit that caused the collapse of France, is spread 
ing through Germany like a plague infecting an increas- 
ing number of her people with defeatism.” Even imm 

diately after the victory over France there seems to have 
been little enthusiasm among civilians. At that time 
officials said, “It will all be over in three weeks,” and 
this phrase became a slogan which threatens to boom- 
erang now that there is talk of a long, hard struggle. 
Mr. Boyer believes that the Nazi Party and the army are 
still untouched by this malaise, but a correspondent of 
the London Times who was in Brussels in August and 
early September declares that the German soldiers there 
were “in the main tired, war-weary, and demoralized to 
a high degree.” Many of them expressed the belief that 
the invasion of England would never succeed, and on 
slight encouragement they would talk of their longing 
to get home. One dare not count on the rapid spread of 
defeatism, but the fact that it exists at all suggests that 
the Nazi technique of dosing the population with re- 


peated shots of glory is reaching the stage of diminish- 


ing returns. 








PVEN SEVERE CRITICS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
led its success in battling illiteracy and have 

ystem of free education with maintenance 

Hence the news that in future fees are 

irged for tuition in high schools and colleges 


sillusion many people. Students in the eighth, 


ind tenth grades are to pay 200 rubles yearly in 


1 150 in towns and villages. College students will 
rubles yearly in citics and 300 in towns. Art, 

ind theater-school fees are fixed at 500 rubles. The 
vernment announcement ascribes the change to the 
higher material level of the workers and the increased 
penses of the state. It is difficult to believe, however, 
it the proposed charges will not prove a heavy burden 
the lower-paid employees. There is reason to fear, 
erefore, that the children of the poorer Russian workers 
may in future be partially excluded from higher educa- 
tion. This ts an ominous step toward the re-creation of a 


‘ 
iss SOc! , 
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The Winter Campaign 


E DO not require any official report on the meet- 

X ing of the dictators at the Brenner to know what 
they talked about. Perhaps, as some of the Axis dopesters 
have reported, they discussed the division of the Britis! 
lion skin, but the chief topic of their conversation m 
have been how to kill the lion. The almost obvio 
strategy for a winter campaign would be to keep the 
major British strength pinned down at home by mai 
taining the invasion threat while launching a big ott 
sive in Egypt. If, at the same time, the Japanese could 
be induced to attack or threaten British positions in the 
Far East, it would be difficult for Britain to reinfor 
any of its chief positions. 

One of the questions which Hitler and Mussolini must 
have pondered, therefore, was whether Marshal Gra- 
ziant's army was capable of fulfilling its mission, as 
if not, how it could best be strengthened. The great 
obstacle is the British fleet, which has reestablish: 
almost complete control in the Mediterranean. As a 1 
sult the Libyan army's main line of communications with 
Italy, on which it is dependent not only for reinfor 
ments and supplies but even for much of its water, is 
far from safe. This ts likely to put a damper on any plans 
for sending sizable bodies of German troops to stiffen 
Graziani's ranks. Probably German planes are being sent 
to Libya, but any large-scale increase in the Italian arm, 
of the desert is hardly possible so long as the Italia: 
navy sticks to “safety first’’ tactics. 

What the Axis badly needs is a back door to North 
Africa. If Spain could be persuaded to facilitate 
attack on Gibraltar, a passage might be opened, but 
I’ranco appears to think that Britain is still too strong t 
make belligerency a worth-while gamble. What about 
the eastern road to the Suez Canal via the Dardanell 
Turkey, and Syria? The movement of German and Italian 
troops into Rumania ts a sign that the Axis is edging in 
that direction. But a host of political questions must be 
scttled before the route becomes practicable. Will this 
step interfere with the use of the Balkans as a source of 
supplies? Can Russia and Turkey be scared or bought 
into giving their assent? What would be the reaction of 
the still large French forces in Syria? We can imagin 
the dictators mulling over these problems, but we must 
wait on events to learn what conclusions they reached. 

Another probable item on their agenda was the posi 
tion of France. If the Axis were able to use the militar 
naval, and air bases in French North Africa and Syria, 
its prospe in Egypt would be enormously improved 
But a demand on Vichy for their surrender or an attempt 
at scizure--even 1f this were not thwarted by the British 
fleet—-would almost inevitably send the French colonies 


the arms of General de Gaulle. An alternative 
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would be to bring France in as an Axis partner, but this 
would mean that Mussolini would have to forgo much 
of his anticipated loot. 

We have suggested some of the problems confronting 
Hitler and Mussolini at the onset of the winter campaign. 
What are the corresponding riddles which the British 
government must attempt to solve? In spite of continu- 
ous air attacks Britain's home defenses appear incom- 
parably stronger than a few months ago. It may still 
have to repel an invasion, but every week increases its 
ability to do so, and neither air raids nor the intensified 
submarine warfare is likely to undermine its economic 
life to a serious extent. But Britain has a big problem to 
face—the maintenance of civilian morale. Up to now all 
Hitler's attempts to “soften up’’ the inhabitants have 
failed, a fact which speaks volumes for native character, 
for the government has done far too little to help the 
people endure their ordeals. The obstinate refusal of the 
Home Office to prepare deep shelters has now been 
shown up in all its glaring shortsightedness. Arrange- 
ments for caring for those who have lost their homes and 
belongings have hitherto been inadequate, and respect 
for private property has prevented the prompt utilization 
of unoccupied houses. Thanks, however, to the amazing 
liberty of speech which survives in Britain, these griev- 
inces were immediately aired in press and Parliament, 
and remedies are being applied. The government re- 
shuffle, which followed the unregretted departure of 
Mr. Chamberlain, made possible the removal of Sir John 
Anderson as Home Secretary and Minister for Home 
Security and the nomination to this key position of 
Herbert Morrison, who can be trusted to use both energy 
and imagination in providing better protection for the 
people of London. There can be no more urgent task; 
in a beleaguered city morale is bound to suffer unless 
hardships are equally shared. 

The British government has also been strengthened 
by the promotion of Ernest Bevin to the War Cabinet. 
Since he became Minister of Labor in May Mr. Bevin 
has emerged as a national leader second only to Winston 
Churchill in public esteem. It is unfortunate that party 
politics should have forced the doors of the War Cabinet 
for Sir Kingsley Wood and Sir John Anderson, whose 
claims to high office rest largely on their positions in the 
tory party machine. Even worse is the retention of Lord 
Halifax as Foreign Secretary. During the coming winter 
campaign Britain must keep on the defensive in a mili- 
tary sense. But it should be engaging in political prepa- 
rations for a future offensive. This means the develop- 
ment of a program for war and peace which will serve 
to rally the oppressed peoples of Europe when the time 
comes. The task is one for the Foreign Secretary, and it 
calls for a man who is knowledgeable, tough, realistic, 
and, above all, imaginative. Even Lord Halifax's best 
friends would hardly assert that he fills the bill. 
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Pre-Mortem on Willkie 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


S A private citizen communing with myself and my 
A friends I make no bones about my belief that 
dell Willkie is already defeated. As an editor, with the 
reputation of this venerable journal momentarily at 
mercy, I cannot take such liberties with time and chat 
The election is still four weeks off; in less time Hitler 
conquered France. For publication, a responsible jourt 
ist dare only perform a restrained pre-mortem on 


1 


candidacy of Mr. Willkie, in an effort to locate and 


analyze the symptoms of pernicious anaemia which 


strongly suggest the end. 
What has happened to the Willkie campaign? It 
started well, with money, glamour, talent, and organi: 
tion. It had a candidate who was known for courag 
pugnacity, and almost fabulous charm. It had as furth 
assets the burning hatred of most important business 
men for the New Deal and the worried concern of a 
large part of the middle class over huge spending, huge 
taxes, a huge and fast-growing debt, and seven years of 
what were labeled radical experiments. What has hap- 


pened to it in the fifteen weeks since Philad« Iphia? 


One of the most unexpected happenings was the rapid 
deflation of the candidate himself. Willkie turned out to 
be a poor though strenuous campaigner. 
are not strong or convincing; they are merely loud and 


His speeches 


emphatic. He presents them badly. The art of oratory 
has always played an undue part in the success or failure 
of a public man, and on this score one might consider 
Willkie merely a victim of hard luck; a bad speaker 
might make an excellent Chief Executive. But his in- 
ability to talk himself into favor is not entirely or even 
largely due to his defects as an orator. His failure springs 
from deeper roots. 

Wendell Willkie does not mean what he says. This 
is a hard saying, but I am certain it is true. I am also 
certain that he does not know it. He sounds at the same 
time insincere and convinced of his sincerity. His words 
ring earnestly hollow. You get the feeling that the 
Republican candidate is playing the part of a man who 
is running for the Presidency and must talk in a certain 
prescribed way about certain time-honored subjects: his 
humble past, his strong biceps, his homely virtues; his 
support of labor and the farmer and business; his prom- 
ise to keep the country out of war; his promise to lick 
Hitler; his approval of the New Deal coupled with his 
disapproval of government interference with free enter- 
prise. This is not Wendell Willkie; it is a man who is 
something else pretending to be a candidate for the 


Presidency. The pretense rings louder in people's hearts 


than the words do in their ears. 
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I heard Willkie speak just once before he became a 
Presidential aspirant. The occasion was his now famous 
debate with Robert Jackson on utility rates and the TVA. 
He was not acting that night. He was arguing a case, 
which he had prepared well, before a critical audience. 
He didn’t pretend anything; he was just a hard, able 
utilities lawyer who knew his stuff. He out-talked and 
outshone Bob Jackson. He was attractive and forceful 
ind effective. That man is not running for President. If 
he were I think and hope he would be defeated; but he 
would put up a real fight. 

> second chief obstacle to Willkie’s election is not 
making. He is flatly committed to short-of-war aid 

» has proposed 

pports the defense program. But Roosevelt need 
words. While Willkie talks, he acts—and 
res the existence of his opponent. And every new 
every move to help Britain or to 


strong resistance to Japan 
ean on 


measure of defense 


thwart Japan, drowns out Willkie’s earnest assurances 


‘ | 
that he would do the same things 


only more—and bet- 


{ an | sooner 
To this misfortune is joined the unhappy but unavoid- 
ible liability of fascist support. The dictators do hope for 
the defeat of Roosevelt. This fact is so patent and so im- 
portant that it seems a little fatuous to expect the Prest- 
dent's friends to ignore it in deference to a Republican 
canon of “fair play.” It is not Willkie’s fault, any more 
than it is his fault that the pro-appeasement elements in 
this country are solidly behind him. But his innocence 
does not rob either fact of its political significance. 
Roosevelt has come to be a symbol of militant anti-fas- 
cism: he is hated by reactionaries and fascists from Val- 
paraiso to Bremen and on around to Tokyo. If he suffers 
defeat, the cause of democratic resistance all over the 
rld will suffer too. And if Willkie, in office, should 
to revitalize that cause he would have to do so against 
‘ opposition of a large proportion of the leading ele- 
its which now support him. Poor Willkie is fighting 
for election on a non-appeasement program with pro- 
peasement backing against the man who is actually 
irrying out a non-appeasement policy. A less enviable 
ition could scarcely be imagined. 
Another hurdle in Willkie’s path from Philadelphia 
Washington is the progress of the war itself. If the 
at the Brenner Pass and the announcement of 
Triple Alliance 


American clection returns, they were not 


were timed with any idea of 


wdly calculated. The Axis alliance with Japan was 
intended and interpreted as a threat. The people of the 
United States took it that way. Opinion has rallied to 
the Administration's extension of the embargo on goods 


for Japan; it will support every additional evidence of 


coming collapse is the decay of 
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morale in the Willkie high command. The candidate 
himself is working hard and showing no public signs of 
discouragement. But little Willkie money is to be found 
in Wall Street at any odds. Many of those who stil! 
intend to vote for Willkie privately admit the weakness 
of the candidate and his campaign; many who joined 
the “crusade” at the start have dropped out of the rank 
a man prominent in one of the big advertising agencics 
which helped nominate Willkie was reported the oth 
day as saying that Landon had made a better candidat 
These are only straws in the pre-election hurricane: 
figures in the latest Gallup polls afford more important 
storm warnings. 


On the day that Dorothy Thompson and Walter 
Lippmann, at the head of their columns, march into t! 
Roosevelt trenches, we may consider that almost ever, 


thing has been attended to except the congratulatory tele- 


gram from Wendell Willkie. 


Walter Heilprin Pollak 


BY ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 


| i IS hard to realize that a person so much alive as 
Walter Pollak can be dead. His was no reflected light 
He radiated generous enthusiasm for justice, delight i 

mental activity, unexpected flashes of wit. We have los! 
him when we need him most. Soon we may be longing 
for his energy, clear thinking, and devotion to American 
traditions in order to protect our liberties once more 
from misguided patriotic emotionalism. 

After he joined the New York law office to which 
Justice Cardozo then belonged, Pollak’s skill in arguing 
difficult questions of law before appellate courts caused 
him to be retained by other lawyers for this purpose with 
increasing frequency. When his legal services for the 
War Industries Board ended, the hysteria over radicalism 
was in progress. Pollak soon became the foremost de- 
fender of personal liberties in the upper courts. His 
best-known victories consisted in persuading the United 
States Supreme Court to quash two separate death sen- 
tences upon the Scottsboro Negroes, first because they 
were not fairly represented by counsel at their initial 
trial and later because Negroes were excluded from the 
jury list. Only a lawyer can appreciate the enormous 
technical obstacles Pollak overcame in the second Scotts- 
boro case, 

Oddly enough, Pollak’s greatest contribution to free 
dom was in a case he lost. When Benjamin Gitlow, then 
a leader of the left-wing Socialists, was convicted 
York statute enacted after McKinley's 
assassination to punish anarchists, Pollak joined Walter 


under a New 


Nelles and other lawyers in bringing the case before the 
United States Supreme Court. It was very doubtful 
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whether the court would pass on a state statute limiting 
free speech. Since the First Amendment applies only to 
suppressions by the federal government, the sole hope 
lay in the Fourteenth Amendment, which protects “life, 
liberty, or property” against unreasonable state action. 
And the court had repeatedly refused to extend this pro- 
vision to state infringements of free speech. Neverthe- 
less, Pollak’s oral argument convinced the court that 
“liberty” in the Fourteenth Amendment includes liberty 
of speech and the press (Gitlow vs. New York, 268 
United States Reports, 652). Though the court went on 
to hold that Gitlow’s liberty had been properly limited, 
this was unimportant because Al Smith immediately 
pardoned him. The new doctrine was solidly established, 
with Pollak’s help, that the Fourteenth Amendment gives 
open discussion the same protection against the states 
which the First Amendment gives it against the nation. 
This principle subsequently served to upset the Cali- 
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fornia Red Flag Act, the Minnesota Newspaper Gag 
law, and Mayor Hague’s suppression of open-air meet- 
ings in New Jersey 

Pollak’s great work in promoting public welfare and 
upholding our traditional liberties was made possible by 
the hospitality of this nation eighty years ago in admit- 
ting oppressed European thinkers of all races. His father 
came from Austria; his maternal grandfather, Michael 
Heilprin, from Hungary. Their writings on foreign af- 
fairs and literature enriched the pages of The Nation 
and other American publications; their lives and that of 
Heilprin’s son, a distinguished geologist, are recorded 
in the “Dictionary of American Biography.” Such fam- 
ilies as the Pollaks and the Heilprins were for the United 
States what the Huguenot refugees of the seventeenth 
century were for England. Intolerance toward the refu- 
gees of today may deprive us of the Walter Pollaks of 
tomorrow. 


itler Profits from Our Defense 


BY I. F. STONE 


Washington, October 7 
COE asic port composition” is an alloy of 
basic importance to national defense. It is 
used to cut tools needed for the manufacture 
of munitions, aircraft, tanks, and ships. According to a 
report by the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
it costs about $25 a pound to produce “hard-metal com- 
position.” In August it was selling at $205 a pound and 
10 per cent of the price was being paid to a German trust. 
In 1929 this trust entered into an international cartel 
agreement with American interests making the alloy. 
Restriction of production was part of the agreement. 
“Hard-metal composition,” which had sold as low as $18 
a pound before the agreement, has sold as high as $453 
a pound since. Agreements of this kind enable the Nazis 
(1) to make a profit on our defense program, (2) to 
restrict production of materials essential to that program, 
and (3) to keep themselves well informed on American 
military plans and preparedness. 

The case of “hard-metal composition” is but one of 
many examples of international business tie-ups danger- 
ous to defense. A resolution introduced by Senator 
Wheeler calling for an investigation of the subject has 
just been adopted after a hard struggle. The Department 
of Justice, which is itself prosecuting participants in a 
number of these agreements, approved the proposed in- 
vestigation. The Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce submitted a unanimous report recommending 
adoption of the resolution. But Senator Warren R. Aus- 


were filled with pan-German literature.” German-domi- 





tin, Republican, of Vermont, succeeded in blocking pas- 
sage on the unanimous consent calendar, and the Senate 
committee was so fearful of reactionary Opposition to 
the Wheeler resolution that it struck out its original 
request for $50,000 to finance the inquiry. The resolu- 
tion now carries no request for funds, and because of 
that fact the investigation authorized by it will be 
terribly handicapped. The request for funds was struck 
out so that the resolution would not have to run the 
gauntlet of the Senate Audit and Control Committee. 
The chairman of this committee is Senator Byrnes. Sen- 
ator Byrnes believes in “economy.” 

American experience in the last war showed the im- 
portance of knowing the extent of German influence 
and investment in our industrial machine. The decision 


of United States Circuit Judge Woolley in the Chemical 


Foundation case after the war revealed the extent of 


this influence. Through the Bosch Magneto Company 


the German government had been able “by a policy of 
deception and delays” to postpone delivery for fifteen 


months on special apparatus necded for airplanes. Ger- 
man-owned fire-imsurance companies had forwarded 
plans of American industrial plants to Berlin. The 


Florida Lumber Company, controlled by German inter- 
ests, “had acquired every advantageous place on the 
finest harbor on the Gulf of Mexico, the nearest harbor 
on American soil to the Panama Canal. Its files, instead 


of containing matters pertaining to the lumber business, 
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nated concerns had cornered the market in coal tar to 


hamper the manufacture of munitions. “Their achieve- 
to Judge Woolley, “in 


essential chemicals were regarded by the 


ments, a yrdin 


} 


ernment authorities as equivalent to the destruction of 


a train of 400 cars loaded with explosives.” Indisput- 
ably German interests in those years not only managed 
to impede preparedness but to make a profit in the 
process. There are indications that this is true today, per- 
haps to an even greater extent than last time. Senator 
Wheeler proposes to find out. It is hard to believe that 
anyone sincerely concerned with the defense of this coun- 
try would object to a full disclosure of the facts. 

Until July, 1940, 


was successful in breaking up the practice, an American 


when the Department of Justice 


corporation manufacturing bomb sights declined to sell 


I 


or quote prices on its produ ts without the permission 


of a German corporation which was its cartel partner. 
i 


A German group controls patents in this country on the 
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manufacture of beryllium, a light metal used in making 
planes. Magnesium is widely used in German avia- 
tion, but the supply of it here has been restricted by 
patents in which a German chemical trust has a half- 
interest. Long-term contracts made some years ago by a 
number of American concerns with German and Japa- 
nese companies require them to disclose any newly 
developed secret military devices to these foreign com- 
panies. How many of these agreements are still in force? 
American companies have $2,000,000,000 invested in 
Germany. To what extent has this been made a basis for 
blackmail? “To the extent that reports, secret process 

formulas, and personnel are exchanged between German 
and American plants,” the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce believes, “there may arise the danger of 
disclosing to a foreign power matters which defense 
considerations make it unwise to reveal.” Isn’t it unsafe 
to embark on a great defense program without f 


knowledge of these international connections? 


Japan's Great bluff 


BY FREDA UTLEY 


RITISH and Ameri 


Japanese aggression, which stems in part from the 


in complatsance concerning 


imperialist tradition that the conquest of colored 
peoples is legitimate, has now produced a situation in 
which the past betrayal of China may prevent the United 
States from aiding Britain in the hour of its greatest 
peril. Whether Japan is bluffing or not, Germany and 
Italy can count upon extreme reluctance in America to 
move the fle 


t to the Atlantic or to give or sell any more 


warships to the British government, however desperately 
‘eds them 


Yet even at this eleventh hour it is difficult to believe 


in rland nN 


in the “sincerity” of Japan’s commitments to the Axis. 


It is more likely that Japan is indulging in blackmail of 
Britain and the United States on a vast scale. Would it 


really enter the European war against England, or rather 
would it dare to declare war on the United States, 1f the 


latter were at long last to sever trade relations with it? 


Readers of The ny are too familiar with the figures 
showing Japan's dependence on American war supplics 
for it to be n sary to repeat them here. Unfortunately, 
it is true that Japan has been allowed to accumulate large 
reserves and may by now b 


f short duration even against America. But 


ina position to contemplate 
1 naval war o 


it is certain that Germany, while it is fighting the British 


Empire, cannot take America’s place as a supplier of 
copper, and 


aa 4 


iron, stecl, oil, 


Japan may finally have become convinced, as a res 
of the half-hearted manner in which the United St 
has applied economic pressure, that it has nothing to fear 
and much to gain by its new alliance with the Ax 
Certainly the way the news of the pact was received in 
Washington cannot give the Japanese much cause { 
alarm. In answer to a question on September 28 as t 
why the scrap-iron embargo would not be applied un 
October 16, Sumner Welles stated: “Delay in imposing 
the embargo has been because of the continued hop 
that there still is time in which these Far Eastern pro! 
lems can be solved with continued cooperation, mutu. 
understanding, and good-will. I sincerely hope that this 
is still possible.” Nor is there as yet any announcemen: 
of a coming embargo on copper, oil, pig iron, steel, or 
machinery. 

Meanwhile the London Times, in its editorial 
October 2, urged the United States to send all available 
supplies of arms to England rather than to help China 
If this is the official British view, or if fear for the se 
rity of Australia and the Pacific sea routes, combined 
with a belief that Japan can be bought off by gent! 
handling, continues to motivate British and American 
policy, Japan will doubtless pluck up the courage to ent 
the war, and its navy may yet adminster the coup d 
grice to the British Empire. Only fear, not moral sua- 
sion, only a complete British and American em 








r 
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bargo, will hold Japan back. At present it appears 
to be calculating that the new alliance will give it 
great advantages and that it will not be required to 
pay its debt to the Axis until it has secured such strong 
footholds in Asia and the Pacific—with control of the 
tin and rubber which America must buy—and has laid 
in such ample reserves of oil and metals that it can 
afford to take the risk of war with Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Prince Konoye, on September 27, made it plain that 
Japan had entered into the new alliance as its best chance 
to gain a free hand in “Greater East Asia,” although he 
also warned the Japanese people that Japan might 
eventually be forced to implement its promises to the 
Axis. He said: 


We face an emergency unprecedented in our history. 
Enforcement of the treaty may become necessary. . . . 
During the past three years Japan has made tremendous 
sacrifices and lost many loyal soldiers. Prolongation of 
the China war on the one hand and establishment of 
the new order and armament replenishment on the other 
have exacted heavy sacrifices and made life difficult. 
Taking internal conditions and the international out- 
look into consideration, the government decided that the 
triple alliance was Japan’s best way. Our efforts will 
decide our fate. No effort will be too great. I ask the 
people to rise to overcome the nation’s difficulties. 


[here is confirmation in this pronouncement for the view 
expressed by close observers inside Japan that the new 
uliance is due as much to internal conditions as 
to the international situation. The war-weary Japanese 
veople, whose hopes of ever finishing the China war 
have faded, are to be stimulated to fresh efforts by new 
ommitments, graver dangers, and greater ambitions. 
At the same time their government is promising them a 
‘new order” at home as well as abroad—the curbing of 
“the self-seeking capitalists,” the full application of the 
National Mobilization Act so that capital as well as labor 
will be subject to the military and the rich forced to 
nake heavy sacrifices instead of only the poor. Whether 
or not Japan eventually fulfils its obligations to the Axis 
will largely if not wholly depend on whether or not its 
military fascists have the power to convert it into a Na- 
tional Socialist state. The great obstacle so far to their 
plans has been the “divine” Emperor, who has tended 
to stand in the way of the fulfilment of Japan's “divine 
mission.” Just because Japan has never been a democracy, 
it is difficult for it to go fascist. The Emperor, never 
having abdicated his power to parliament, has been util- 
ized these last years as a bulwark of the existing social 
and economic system by the old-established capitalist 
nterests, the titled bureaucrats, and the more moderate 
army and navy leaders. It may be that the military fas- 
cists, through Prince Konoye, have already got posses- 
sion of the Emperor and deprived him and the moderates 


of all power. Prince Konoye in August was suggcsting 


a scheme by which the advantages of a totalitarian evo 
nomic and political system might be obtained without 
making the state and the party one, thereby getting over 
the difficulty that in Japan the Emperor and the state are 
supposed to be identical. He appears to envisage of 
party with its leader as the permanent wiclder of power 
in the Emperor's name, with the Emperor over all, divine 
but powerless, like his ancestors in Kyoto before the 
restoration of 1868. 

It is, nevertheless, not yet proved that the big business 
interests in Japan are already powerless and forced to 
break the ties which irrevocably bind them to the British 
Empire and the United States. That Japan does not 
yet consider itself committed to war was immediately 
made clear by the Tokyo Foreign Office, whose spokes 
man, Shiratori, said: “It is a guaranty agreement, and 
nothing substantial can be done with it alone. All de- 
pends upon Japan's future efforts.” 

Japan must be gambling on what it considers at least 
a four-to-one chance in its favor. For the forces of ap- 
peasement are strong both in London and Washington, 
where Japanese aggression has never been considered 
either morally or militarily or politically comparable to 
German aggression in Europe. How far this desire to 
appease Japan is due to the profits of American and 
British merchants and manufacturers, how far it is, or 
was, due to the belief that Japan menaces no vital inter- 
est of the Anglo-Saxon powers, and how far it is due to 
mistaken ideas about how to strengthe n the hands of the 
so-called moderates in Japan, only the historian of the 
future will be able to judge. In any case, the desire ob 
viously still exists, and Japan can gamble heavily upon 
it. It is this fact that makes it wrong to think that Ger 
many and Italy, not Japan, gain most from the new 
alliance. Japan has been enjoying the support of the 
Axis powers for years, and all it has done in return is to 
transport supplies for them across the Pacific. 

There is probably truth in the reports from Shanghai 
that since August the Germans have been telling Japan 
plainly that if it failed to join them soon its help would 
no longer be required, and it might find itself friendless 
when the war in Europe was at an end. Japan's game of 
playing both ends against the middle has been a very 
paying one, but that has been because the ends were 
fighting each other. What if Germany and England made 
peace, or what if one or the other of them won the war 
without being too exhausted to curb Japan? Japan might 
find that it had not only missed its chance to acquire 
possession of the Dutch East Indies and other rich lands 
in the Pacific, but also its chance to conquer China. 
Germany was also in a position to threaten Japan with 
strong French resistance in Indo-China and the destruc- 
tion of oil wells in the Dutch East Indies; or to promise 
French surrender and pressure upon Dutch East Indies 





officials through the threat of reprisals against their 
rclations in Holland. 

Hitler's power over Stalin is, however, likely to have 
been Germany's trump card in forcing Japan to make its 
choice of sides and take the consequences. For it 1s Ger- 
many, not England, which can curb Russia, and British 
efforts to appease Japan and keep its navy out of the war 
must have been nullified by the simultaneous effort to 

cure Russia as an ally of the British Empire. Hitler may 
have threatened Japan with a Russian attack in Man- 
churia or Mongolia, while promising to make Russia 
stop all aid to China if Japan committed itself to the 
Axis. Since Japan's chief aim is the conquest of China, 
this would be no small reward for its compliance. 

It is in the Far East that we are likely to learn whether 
Stalin is already Hitler's vassal or whether Russia is 
strong enough to pursue an independent policy. Should a 
Russo-Japanese pact eventuate, the Chinese Communists 
would be likely to receive orders to split the United 
Front and abandon the war of national liberation under 
Chiang Kai-shek’s leadership. This would be the greatest 
service Moscow could render to Tokyo, although per- 
sonally I doubt whether at this stage Russia could break 
Chinese unity or cause the majority of the Communists 
and their followers to betray their country. On the other 
hand, it is possible that Germany, having long expe- 
rienced Japan’s unwillingness or inability to challenge 
Britain and the United States, may consider it wise to 
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hold Russo-Japanese relations in suspense until it has 
definite proof of Japan's readiness to fulfil its promise 
to the Axis. The menace of Russia is no doubt of great 


use to Hitler in pushing Japan over the precipice. 
The Kremlin, if it does come to an understanding with 
Japan, may of course be actuated as much by the hope of 


seeing Japan direct its aggression southward, thus be- 
coming embroiled with England and the United States, 
as by the need to do what Germany wishes. It is difficult 
to see Russia agreeing to the “liquidation” of Chinese 
nationalism, which constitutes so important a defense 
for the U. S. S. R. in the East. However, it may consider 
that it would acquire greater security plus a field fot 
expansion by a deal with Japan which would call for the 
establishment of a Chinese Soviet Republic in the North- 
west—a kind of Russo-Japanese partition of China. 

China's fate must now more than ever depend upon the 
United States. Should this country be bluffed by Japan 
into continuing to supply it with the sinews of war, 
while still giving only dribbling aid to China, it is hard 
to see how China can fight on, especially if it is aban- 
doned by Russia. A real embargo against Japan, coupled 
with arms to China, would keep Japan too busy and too 
short of supplies for it to be able to implement its prom- 
ise to Germany and Italy. Real aid to China would help 
materially to decide the outcome of the European war 
The announcement that Britain will reopen the Burma 
road implies recognition of this fact in London. 


The Brazil of Vargas 


BY SAMUEL GUY INMAN 


HE Brazilian government, like a sailing ship, 
bends to the prevailing wind—North American 
breeze, German cyclone, or “the trades” from 
Brazil's own rapidly developing interior. The last man 
] talked with in Brazil said that the army was pro- 
German, the government pro-army, and the Brazilian 
people 95 per cent pro-Ally. 
Fed by the highly colored news reports published at 
home, the visitor from the United States lands in Rio 
ith his camera all set to take pictures of Nazis march- 
og in the strects and of the swastika flying over build- 
But nothing of the kind is visible. Life in Rio 
ems about like life in Washington. One hears the 
isual number of storics about the divisions between 
the President and his Cabinet, about intrigues in inter- 
national circles, and about the dictatorial policies of the 
Chief of State. But on the whole people move about 
freely, 
Brazil is experiencing a boom. The amount of build- 


and there is no feeling of oppression. 


ing is enormous. Municipal improvements, new roads, 
new factories, and housing projects are everywhere it 
evidence. I have visited Brazil every few years since 
1914, and never have I been so struck by the materia 
growth of the country as on this visit from which I have 
just returned. Vigorous government action to solve th« 
social problems of this great sprawling, disorganized 
land has accompanied the national expansion. 

Recently the President of the republic, for the first time 
in history, visited the “Far West’ of the nation, to dedi- 
cate the new capital of the state of Goyas and at the 
same time to meet the aboriginal tribes of that section 
The new state capital, Goyanna, is a city literally made to 
order. When it was decided to abandon the old capita! 
instead of trying to modernize it, engineers were sent out 
to select a site with the proper climate and health con 
ditions. Goyanna has been so well planned that every 
house, every street, every piece of plumbing, every play- 
ground, every factory will play its part in keeping slums, 
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traffic jams, unsightly and unhealthy sections from ever 
appearing. The skill with which this bold undertaking 
has been carried out shows that Brazil has at its com- 
nand every modern scientific device for extending the 
frontiers of its civilization. 

While the conquest of the west is arousing the 
nation’s enthusiasm, the eastern seaboard is busy on a 
program of industrialization. Sio Paulo with its popula- 
tion of 1,300,000 is the largest manufacturing center 
in South America. When Woolworth first opened tea- 
cent stores in Brazil, 95 per cent ot the stock had to be 
imported. Today 95 per cent of the goods sold in these 
stores is made in the country. Among the five tire fac- 
tories in Brazil, I chose to visit Goodyear in Sao Paulo. 
[ found that it was more modern than any tire factory 
in the United States and that it was operated under the 
most enlightened social laws, with an eight-hour day, 
annual vacations, a minimum wage, workmen's com- 
nsation, pensions, and other protective measures. The 
Brazilian government is putting social legislation of this 
Brazil- 
in tire factories buy rubber in the open market from 


kind into effect in all urban communities at least 


rokers in the Amazon Valley. Their product is of the 
ime quality as tires made in the United States and is 
ificient for Brazilian consumption and for export to 
neighboring countries like Paraguay and Venezucla. 
lextiles are being manufactured in increasing quantities 


and are now being sold in the Argentine market. 


Clearly Brazil is facing the future with enthusiasm. It 
; aware of only one shadow, the shadow that threatens 
the rest of the world—Adolf Hitler and his totalitarian 
llies. 


I have just examined a collection of material used in 


serman, Italian, and Japanese schools before they were 
losed by the federal government in a drive to eliminate 
reign propaganda. All the maps as well as all the text- 
oks were in Japanese, German, or Italian. One Ger- 
an map I examined in detail had three southern Brazil- 
n states which contain a large German population 
marked as Germany; another had the whole of Brazil 
hus designated. The common introduction to all Ger- 
man textbooks stated: “Wherever you live, be sure to 
xtend the influence of your country, for there some day 
our country must rule.” Italian texts declared: “Italians 
ilways obey il Duce, and they know, as is written in 
the decalogue of the soldier, that Mussolini is always 
right.” In the state of Sao Paulo alone were 242 Japanese 
hools. 

It took a good deal of courage for the federal govern- 
ment to overrule the educational authorities in the va- 
rious states, make a thorough investigation of all foreign 
schools, and, with the evidence in hand, compel these 
schools to close or to make a complete change to the 


national language and curriculum. When this was done 









and decrees were issued prohibiting foreign secret or- 
ganizations, the German Ambassador briskly demanded 


ind the liberty to do whatever 


“justice” for his people 
they wanted to do. The Brazilian government replied by 


requesting the recall of the German diplomat. Diplo 


} 


matic relations have since been restored, and German 


propaganda continues, tl th not so openly. The Ger- 
man embassy in Rio is reported to have a staff of 150, 


and consulates in all parts of the country have a large 


number of employees devoted to every kind of propa 
ganda and espionage. Contributions are levied on Ger 
man business men and since early summer on citizens of 


the conquered countries. If these are not paid, reprisals 
! 


are visited on relatives at home. Any refusal to dismiss 
Jewish employees, to boycott designated business or s: 

cial organizations, to proclaim loyalty to the Fuhrer, or to 
give lavishly to the National Socialist 


lessly punishe d. 


Party is merci- 


In many pertectly abovel 


oard activities the Germatr 
sim} ly outplay the British and oursely Pheir cultu 
exchange and radio programs are greatly superior. After 
all we have heard from our broadcasting compan 
about their improved service to Latin America, tt ts v¢ 
disappointing to listen to it from that end. Of course 
the flow of goods and travel between Brazil and Ger 
many has stopped temporarily, but the German busit 
man, even today, is promising early deliveries and long 
term credits. He will go to any trouble to give the « 
tomer exactly what he wants. Take, as an example, the 
expericnce of an interior town which sets up an electric 
light plant and buys an odd-sized electric bulb for use 
throughout the town. When a new supply is needed 
an American salesman will insist that the first purchase 
was a mistake and that a standard size must be bought 
A German, however, will cater to the whim of the offi 
cials and deliver what the customer wants 

Brazil has the greatest supply of tron ore in the 
world, but the small mills now existing do not begin 
to supply the current demand for stecl. Recently the 
United States Steel Company paid $85,000 for an in- 
| lant, and 
then made the Brazilian authorities a proposal requiring 


vestigation of the possibilities of opening a 


changes in labor and mining laws. The authorities r 
fused it. The Germans said, practically, to the Brazilians, 
“Name your terms and we will build your plant.” It 
was only because of the present international situation 
that the Brazilian government refused the German offer 
and sent a commission to the United States to obtain 
funds for the plant’s construction. The commission got 
a loan of $25,000,000 from the Export-Import Bank on 
a pledge by the Brazilian government to invest an equal 
amount in the project. 

Brazilian aviation is still under the domination of 
foreign countries. Pan-American Airways is constantly 


improving its service and has done a splendid job in 
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increasing American prestige. New lines have recently 
been opened to Asuncién, Paraguay, and the interior of 
Brazil. Its direct line from the Caribbean along the 
Brazilian coast to Buenos Aires is now the only route for 
air passengers and mail between South America and 
Europe. Former German, 
French, and Italian serv- 
ices across the southern 
Atlantic have been aban- 
doned. Germany, how- 
ever, has a strategic sys- 
tem of local lines within 
Brazil. They extend 
through the sparsely 
populated Amazon tfe- 
gion, the far west, and 
the south. The landing 
fields, often located in 
remote sections, offer 


many dangerous oppor- 





tunities to an enemy. 


Getuli ) ] ‘ar g 1s 


Any discussion of the dictator of Brazil, President 
Getulio Vargas, must take into consideration, first, the 
tremendous needs of this unorganized, underpopulated, 
uneducated country, and, second, the threat offered to 
the nation by the Hitler machine. Vargas, to be sure, has 
the personal qualities of a leader who loves to rule, who 
is a past master in playing one side against the other, 
who believes that government must vigorously tackle 
social questions and always talk reform but must never 
go so far with reform as to risk being unhorsed. Un- 
deniably he is dominated by the army. But he is deter- 
mined to advance Brazil—and himself as its representa- 
tive—cost what it will. There is a kind of camaraderia 
between the people and their chief that is quite different 
from the fear and plotting that usually mark that re- 
lationship under Latin American dictatorships. Jokes 
about “Getulio” are heard everywhere. Naturally those 
who suffer under his heavy hand, in prison or in exile, 
are not so nonchalant about him. 

The Brazilian Congress has not met since November, 
1937, when Vargas told it to stop its senseless de- 
bates and go home. But one of the largest of the great 
new buildings in Rio de Janeiro is the home of the new 
Ministry of Labor. A few years ago Brazil was behind 
all other South American countries in social legislation 
and interest in labor problems. Now it is among the most 
advanced. A new building soon to be finished for the 
Department of Education is indicative of the emphasis 
being placed on the effort to reduce the country’s enor- 
mous illiteracy, estimated at from 60 to 75 per cent. In 
this ficld, however, the President has a bad record of 
yielding to the army. He has eliminated some of the 


most progressive of the younger leaders trained in the 





United States, and all liberal Brazilians are ashamed of 
the refusal last year to permit the World Education 
Association to hold its meeting in Brazil. 

Brazil is traditionally the friend of the United States 
In these days when the totalitarian countries offer 
much it is difficult for it to understand some of the act 


of this country. When the Brazilian delegation faced 


the problem of how to arrive on time at the has 
called Havana Conference, the government sent letters 
to the Moore-McCormack Line and a Japanese line in 
quiring about rates and whether one of their ships could 
be ordered to put in at Havana. Within forty-eight hours 
the Japanese officials answered that they would be glad 
to change the route of their next ship, sailing to Panama 
ordinarily, so that it would bring the delegates to Havana 
on time. As for rates, a 50 per cent reduction would be 
given. The United States line, with a large subsidy from 
the government to run the “Good Neighbor fleet,” r 
plied later that the problem was difficult, that it would 
have to be referred to Washington, and that rates would 
be in accordance with regular tariffs. The Brazilian dele- 
gates traveled on the Japanese vessel to the Good Neigh 
bor meeting at Havana. To further a better understand 
ing with this country, the Brazilian government sends 
from ten to twenty students every year to the United 
States and is amazed that we should propose to send to 
Brazil only two students and one exchange professor 
annually—no more than we would send to the smallest 
Latin American country. This student exchange and many 
other friendly gestures are due especially to Dr. Oswaldo 
Aranha, Brazil's Minister of Foreign Affairs. An out- 
standing advocate of pan-Americanism, Dr. Aranha is 
doing much to hold Brazil steady on the democratic 
course. 

Practically any Brazilian who is not pro-German will 
tell you that the United States alone can save Brazil 
from Nazi domination. President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hull more than any other men living seem to represent 
the hope of Brazil and the world. If your South Ameri- 
can audience is sleepy and inattentive, all you have to d: 
is bring in the name of Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
it will raise the roof. Whether the Germans should attack 
from the outside or strike through well-prepared Nazi 
groups within, the small defense forces of a country lik: 
Brazil would be absolutely helpless. Brazilians, therefore, 
dislike to have their northern neighbor hurl insults at 
Germany in the name of all the Americas. 


What can the United States do to cooperate more 
effectively with Brazil? It is a question I have often put 
tc my hosts. The hundreds of replies I have received 
revolve around four major points. First, it should pro 
vide more cultural exchange—students, professors, pre 
fessionals, artists, social workers, radio, press. Second, 
it should increase its trade with Brazil, taking many 
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products now bought from non-American countries, such 
as rubber, vegetable oils, minerals, woods, in exchange 
for manufactured goods. Third, it should furnish the 
capital that Brazil needs to develop its raw materials. 
Most of these materials, including manganese, so greatly 
needed by our steel industry, are found in the interior. 
Railroads must be built to transport products to the 
ports, and ships must be provided to carry them to the 
United States. Thus the very defense of North America 
can be aided by the investment of American capital in 
Brazil. As for the recently proposed pan-American cartel, 
which would enable the United States to meet the Ger- 
man enonomic thrust by buying up the surplus crops of 
South America, Brazil sees little in this scheme. Suppose 





Brazil should close up its trade with Europe and put all 
its eggs in Uncle Sam's basket. A few years later, wher 
the war is ended, the United States might well decide to 
“return to normalcy.” Brazilian foreign trade w i then 
be left suspended in the air. What Brazil wants ts aid 
in deve loping its own national lite; it is quite willing 
that this be made complementary to the economy of the 
United States. 

The fourth step for the United States to take, and the 
one most insistently advocated in Brazil, is to send more 
aid to Great Britain. If England is defeated in the present 
war, South American development as now planne 1 and 
desired will be upset, whatever the United States may 


afterward be disposed to do. 


London: Dem ocracy in Action 


BY HAROLD J. LASKI 


London, Se pte mber 11 

T IS not surprising that the Germans should have 

decided upon the indiscriminate bombing of London; 

the men who were responsible for the massacre at 
Guernica set no limits to their barbarism. I have seen the 
results so far—serious damage to some docks, extensive 
molition of house and industrial property, three of 
uur underground-railway stations harmed, hospitals, 
nursing homes, and cinemas damaged; about 800 people 
have been killed and some 3,000 seriously injured. Today 
; the fourth day of the raids. Whether they are to con- 
tinue on the same scale I do not know. I assume that 
hey have two purposes—attacks on military objectives 
nd the demoralization of the civilian population. 

The first purpose has definitely not been accomplished. 
Except for last Saturday evening, all the serious raids 
ave been at night. The German planes have flown at 
. height of more than 15,000 feet, where it is difficult 

r them to see their objective through clouds and im- 
ossible to hit it with any accuracy. If the extent of dock 
lamage and factory demolition be plotted on a map, it 
shows neither plan nor volume of success. As a purely 
military operation, its cost—over 200 planes—is out of 
all proportion to the results achieved. On the scale of 
the war the results are insignificant. 

There is no evidence of demoralization. I do not pre- 
tend for a moment that bombing, especially at night, is 
not a grim experience. It is. The utter darkness, the 
continual drone of the planes, the boom of the anti- 
aircraft guns, the dull thud of the bombs varied by the 
shriek of the ‘‘whistling’’ type, the crash of falling 
buildings and the sudden outbursts of fire, the clang of 
the fire engines as they dash through the streets—all 


these combine to make night hideous indeed. And the 


} 


ull cle if sounds is beyor | 


coming of dawn, when the “a 
question welcome, though it brings heart-rending sights. 
The civil-defense services have worked most admir- 
ably, and the tales of individual heroism are beyond 
number: of firemen who have attacked fires while bombs 
were falling, of demolition workers who have dug out 
buried persons in areas where there were unexploded 
time bombs, of wardens who have ceaselessly led people 
to safe shelter amid explosions and shr ipnel. Two tel 
phone girls stayed at their post after the walls of their 


building had been blown away, and their pervisor 


arrived on time for her “duty” even though her own 
house had been bombed during the night. A tclcphone 
engineer mended some broken wires in a bomb crater, 
though bombs were striking around him and unexploded 
time bombs were in the neighborhood; the wires were 
needed for the pivotal control-room of the local town 
hall. I must, too, say a word of praise for the busmen 
and the railwaymen. They have carried on their vital 
transport work without attention to danger and with a 
cheerfulness that has put new courage into all who have 
had contact with them. 

I have met people who have lost their nearest rela- 


tives: I have met others who have lost all their personal 


| 
possessions; I have secn people bombed out of hospitals; 
I have spoken to scores carrying on their normal work 
when they have had little or no sleep for seventy-two 
hours, have, indeed, been compelled to spend three 
nights on end in a public shelter. I have met angry 
people, grim people, people whose mood has been 
sometimes more sober, sometimes more defiant, than is 


their wont. I can honestly say that I have not met a single 





m the effect has been a desire for a settle- 
that of victory. The morale of the peo- 
is shown in their indomitable cheer- 
umazing kindness of neighbor to neighbor, 
mm with which unaccustomed burdens have 


red 
ke this odd incidents stand out in one’s 
who did not feel her- 


ted but was terribly upset for Mrs. Jen- 


Old lady 


was the 


t fair ‘ates them raids.” There was 
another old lady who, dug out of her demolished tene- 
ouse, came to the light of day with the expressive 
“Blast that ‘Itler.” There was the family that, 
thirty in the morning, had tea ready for thirty 
neighbors as they came out of their shelter in their 
mean little street. There are the people who hurry to the 
town hall to offer room or beds or blankets for neigh- 
bors who have lost their homes. There is the special gift, 
some flowers, perhaps, or fruit, for one who has suffered 
ivement, tendered as a rule without words, because 
ecling is too deep for expression. And the talk one 
hears is always of pride in the R. A. F., confidence in 
Mr. Churchill, and unbreakable certainty of triumph. 
Two other things it is, I think, worth while to say. I 
spoke this afternoon with an eminent R. A. F. officer 
about 1 which, 


prisals, of naturally enough, there is 
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some discussion. He was against them on three grounds 
First, the R. A. F. had an air policy with the results ot 
which it was satisfied; it would be folly to change it in 
response to an enemy policy which was militarily unsuc 
cessful. Second, he did not think his pilots would carry 
it out; it was against the whole temper and training of 
the force. Third, on a long view it was a grave political 
error to teach masses of young men to have a general 
contempt for human life; that, he thought, would merely 
breed gangsterism of the fascist kind after the war. He 
did not deny that any form of air attack must involve 
civilian tragedy, but he was emphatic that it was neither 
just nor wise to make civilian casualties an objective. 

The second thing is the new respect these grave days 
have given me for the common people. It is not only 
their fundamental courage and inherent decency; it is 
not only, also, their amazing power of recovery and 
adaptation. The number of little people who in crisis 
display gifts of leadership is only surpassed by the num 
ber in whom crisis brings out the power of generosity. 
Those who are skeptical of the democratic way of life 
ought to go through three days of air raids in which the 
people have to cope with their horrors through institu- 
tions they work themselves. They will then know as 
sharply as I do that the enemy of democracy is the enemy 
of mankind, 


Conscientious Ob yectors 


3ALDWIN 


BY ROGER N. 


ROVISION for conscientious objectors under the 

recently enacted Military Service bill falls short of 

the liberal measure advocated by the Quakers and 
other agencies. It does not include non-religious ob- 
jectors and does not permit total exemption for any man. 
But what failed to be written into the law may yet be 
achieved by regulation. Even the War Department offi- 
ials responsible for the draft regulations have stated 
privately that they favor an interpretation of the provi- 
rous cnough to exempt, as in the World War, 
all genuine objectors whether religious, humanitarian, or 


SIONS 

political. Though the World War provision for objectors 

vas narrowly written to include only members of “well- 
| ! lio mus sects hi torn illy opposed to war, 


it was in practice extended by regulation to include even 


W. W., Socialists, anarchists, and, 


Irishmen who objected to fighting in a war on 
advocated by the Quakers and others 
il with the provisions now in effect 


re the whole issue of conscientious 


objection has been handled without the conflict which 
marked the World War. So far as the records show, not 
a single man found to be a genuine objector has been 
sent to prison. Non-combatant service in the army or 
civilian service outside has been provided for the major- 
ity; about 10 per cent have been exempted from any 
service; and political objectors have been treated on 
precisely the same basis as religious. 

Congress, however, fearful that Communists and Ger- 
man-American Nazis might take advantage of too liberal 
a provision for objectors, refused to extend a definition 
which recognizes only those who “by reason of religious 
training and belief are conscientiously opposed to par- 
ticipation in war in any form.” Even in peace time Con- 
gress could not be induced to be as generous as Britain 
is in war time, though in the hearings before the Military 
Affairs committees of both houses not a single voice was 
raised against the proposed provisions and an impressive 
array of witnesses supported them. 

Congressional fears of leaving a loophole for Com- 
munists and German-American Nazis are, I believe, un- 
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founded. The Communists, despite their Opposition to 


conscription, have already advised their members to obey 


the law and enter the army here as they have in other 
countries. German-American sympathizers with Hitler 
ind Irish-Catholic followers of Father Coughlin, though 
opposed to the draft, will raise no issue of conscience. 
The conflict between conscience and conscription will 
revolve around the religious objector who refuses all 
service and the comparatively few Socialist, anarchist, 
ind “ethical” objectors. 

The present Military Service Act is an improvement 
ipon the World War Draft Act in that conscientious 
objectors are to be dealt with outside the army. They first 
leclare themselves in a questionnaire to be filled out 
fter registration and then get a hearing by the local 
lraft board. Those found to be genuine objectors may be 
ssigned either to non-combatant service in the army or, 
f they refuse any military service, to “work of national 
mportance under civilian direction.” In the World War, 
under a similar provision, objectors were furloughed 
from the army to farm work under civilian direction or 
to work with the Quakers abroad. Similar assignments 
ire doubtless now contemplated. 

Men who refuse even civilian service will inevitably 
be prosecuted and will face penalties potentially more 

vere than in the World War. The maximum prison 

rm for a man tried in the civil courts for refusing to 
bey the Draft Act in the World War was one year; 
nder the Military Service Act it is five years, with a 
ne up to $10,000. It is possible that some at least of 
hose who refuse all service may be assigned to the work 
ey are doing if such work is regarded as of “national 
mportance.” That has been done in England, and it 
ffers a means of breaking the impasse between some 
f the “absolutists” and the government. High officials 
1 the War Department are quoted as saying that they 
wish the act to be so administered that no genuine ob- 
ctor will be sent to prison. 

All objectors dissatisfied with a local board’s ruling 
ind those who refuse all service will have the right of 
ippeal to the regional appeals boards. These boards will 
refer all appeals to the Department of Justice, which 
will investigate and give a hearing to each objector. Just 
how the machinery of the department will operate is not 
yet known, but efforts are being made to prevent the 
FBI from handling such a delicate task as searching a 
man’s conscience. The department's recommendations to 
an appeals board are only advisory. In each case the de- 
ision of the appeals board is final, unless the President 

in be induced to intervene. Efforts are being made to 
secure the appointment by the President of a special na- 
tional board on conscientious objectors, limiting the dis- 
cretion of the appeals boards, since only some central 
authority thoroughly familiar with the varieties of con- 


science can insure uniform and just treatment. It would 








be an injustice, for exan ple, to have members of 
Jehovah's Witnesses considered insincere in one area 


and exempted as genuine religious objectors in another. 


If the decision of the appeals board is against an 
objector, he will be notified by his local draft board to 
report ror phy , il examination pr paratory to induct! n 
into the army. If he then refuses he will be subject to 
trial in the civil courts. If he should take the physical 
I 

examination and pass it he would be eligible for military 
service, and as soon as he took the oath required on in- 
duction into the army, would come under the jurisdiction 

Refusal to comply at that 


point or with any subsequent order would subject him 


of a military court martial 


o the almost limitless penalties of a military court 

Most objectors obviously will be tried in civil courts; 
among these will be those who refuse to obey any order 
of a local draft board, whether they are adjudged sin- 
cere objectors or not, and those who refuse to comply 
with the requirements for registration. It is known that 
a considerable number of men, including some of th 
most obviously sincere religious objectors, will refuse to 
register on the pre scribed forms and merely notify the 
local draft boards of their names and addresses so as not 
to be confused with draft-dodgers. Since refusal to fill 
out the forms ts a violation of law, these men will almost 
certainly be prosecuted. Thus at the very beginning of the 
draft there will be held those trials for conscience which 
the administration seems anxious to avoid, and the civil 
courts will be confronted with the unwelcome duty of 
creating martyrs for principle. Washington officials have 
stated that men who refuse to register will be leniently 


treated and have even suggested that regis! 


= 


give any information except name, age, and address will 
make prosecution almost inevitable. While objectors will 
have no formal opportunity to state their position until 
they are reached by questionnaires in the process of call- 
ing men up, many intend to indicate it by writing “con 
scientious objector” on the margin of their registration 
cards. Such a notation, even though outside the informa- 
tion specified, is not a violation of law. 

The prospective number of objectors, by any estimate, 
will be small. Most of them, as in the World War, will 
be members of pacifist religious sects. And most of them 
will accept non-combatant service in the army or work of 
national importance under civilian direction. In_ the 
World War 65,000 out of more than 3,000,000 drafted 
men registered as conscientious objectors with the draft 
boards, but only 4,000 so declared themselves after ar- 
fiving at a military camp, and less than 500 were court- 
martialed for refusing all service or as insincere. In 
England, in the present war, of 3,500,000 men teg- 
istered for service up to June 1 only 48,000 declared 
themselves conscientious objectors. Of 16,000 whose 


cases came before the tribunals, all but a small percentage 


328 


that were granted total exemption accepted some form 
of service under conscription. 

The task of distinguishing the genuine conscientious 
objectors from the draft-evaders will be a difficult one. 
In the World War this delicate probe into sincerity was 

lucted by a special board appointed by the Secretary 
of War, composed of Harlan F. 
the Supreme Court, Judge Julian W. Mack, and an army 


Stone, now Justice of 


officer. This board went about the country interviewing 

men segregated at military camps. Their decisions as to 

whether a man should be treated as a genuine objector 

is a “slacker” were final. The records show that a few 

n will pret ‘nd to conscientious s ruples to secure their 

safety or convenience, but that their resistance 1s 

rn down and their pretense exposed. In England 

nt of the objectors examined up to June 1 were 

1 as not bona fide and were ordered into the army. 

When men of unfamiliar and apparently inconsistent 

» before the boards that will judge the validity 

ruples, some injustice may be done. Consist- 

be demanded by agents of the government; 

ynsistency can rarely be furnished by objectors. 

Ihe Christian pacifists will be perhaps most easily un- 

derstood, though Jehovah's Witnesses will be a problem, 

is they were in the World War. Men whose conscien- 

tious objections rest upon loyalty to humanity, to the in- 

ternational working class, and to political philosophies 

hat seem “un-American” are the most likely to be un- 
fairly treated 

Legal aid to conscientious objectors will be rendered 

by the American Civil Liberties Union in all cases in 

which injustice appears and in appeals to the regional 

boards. The Union will not aid men prosecuted for re- 

fusing to identify themselves on registration day, though 

may aid those prosecuted for refusing to fill out the 

prescribed forms. It advises all objectors who desire to be 

tf ed iS 


nts and to state plainly their views. Conscientious 


h to com} ly fully with registration require- 


aided by the leading Protestant 


[s WII Also be 


;, not only the denominations historically opposed 


it others as well. The Federal Council of 
hes of Christ in America has established a National 
on Conscientious Objectors; the Quakers, 
ifist sects have their commit- 
ship of Reconciliation in New York 
tablished a National Board of Conscientious 
rs to furnish information and advice 
Not until the Department of Justice announces the 


and until we know 


| of its investigating agency, 
ntral reviewing body is to be created, shall 
to tell just how liberal the administration 
ll be, what burden the private agencies 
iow well the government will be able to 
conflict between conscience and 


solve the histori 


mithitar mscription 
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kverybody’s Business 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


Three Per Cent and No Risk 


O FAR the defense program has brought surprisingly 
little new business to the banks. Since May almost al! 
the indices of economic activity have advanced rapidly, 

the aggregate of Federal Reserve member banks’ commercia 
industrial, and agricultural loans, which was $4,394,000,01 
on May 22, had risen by September 18 only to $4,578 
000,000. On the other hand, during the period June 
through September 18 the Reconstruction Finance Corpor 
tion authorized loans and commitments in connection wi 
the National Defense program totaling no less than $558 
959,990. Of this sum $338,250,000 had been made availal 


to four subsidiary corporations formed to carry out s] 


I 
defense tasks, such as the building up of reserve supp! 
of rubber and strategic metals. The remaining $220,709,9 
represented advances to private corporations, ranging in ma 
nitude from $92,000,000 to $6,000. 

The energy with which Jesse Jones has been employ 
the resources of the RFC in furtherance of the defense pr 
gram has not added to his popularity with his former co 
rades in the American Bankers’ Association. At the recer 
annual convention of this body at Atlantic City many spea 
ers hinted that the patriotic willingness of the banks 
shoulder loans in the country’s service was being ignore 
It may well be asked why this anxious ability to lend, at 
time when there is a real demand for money to expa 
defense industries, has left no perceptible mark on the ba 
ance sheets of most banks. The answer is that the cooper 
tion of the banks with the government, like that of ma 
industrialists, is conditioned on the elimination of all risk 
The point is made clear by an example quoted in the W’. 


Street Journal of September 3: 


Last week representatives of a leading aircraft company were 
in New York talking with their bankers about a loan to build 
new plants. The bank was willing to loan the money on the 
general credit of the company. The company was unwilling to 
do that, holding that such a step would place an unfair risk 
on the shoulders of the company’s stockholders. The bank's 
view that without this general credit backing the depositors 
money could not be risked. 


Escape from impasses of this kind are now provided b 
a form of contract devised by the National Defense Ad 
visory Committee. Used when a plant or new facilities are 
found to be necessary for the defense program, this is esse 
tially an agreement by the government to pay, as part of ¢! 
cost of the materiais which it is to obtain from the new pla 
the total cost of the plants. These payments will be paid i 
five annual instalments, and under the amortization claus 
of the Excess Profits Act the recipient is able to write t! 
off as a depreciation allowance before calculating his tax 
able profits. A contract of this kind takes care of the man 
facturer’s risk pretty effectively and might, one would think, 
warrant even a conservative banker in making a term loa 
repayable in five annual instalments. 
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The bankers, however, are not yet satisfied, for under 
present law such contracts cannot be assign¢ 
and hence are regarded, in the jargon of the profession, as 


not “‘bankable.” To meet this objection a bill has been intro- 


luced permitting the assignment of claims against the gov- 
passed the Ho 
to receive the approval of the Senate shortly. On 
becomes law, William S. Knudsen declared recently, ‘‘I 
believe that manufacturers needing to expand their plants 


f 
on account of the defense program should have no trouble 


ernment. This has already e and is expected 


this bill 


in obtaining funds for construction promptly and at low 
rates of interest through their usual banking channels.” 

There are signs, however, of new difficulties, for accord- 
ing to the Wall Street Journal some banks are alarmed by 
Mr. Knudsen’s reference to a low rate of interest. They are 
said to believe that 3 per cent would be about right, but the 
government has a much more modest figure in view. And 
rightly, for since the desire of the banks for the avoidance 
of risk is being met to the extent of giving the proposed 
loans an effective government guaranty, there is no reason 
why they should earn more than on government paper of 
omparable maturity. This indicates a rate of 12 percent 
it the most, and anything paid over that will be an unneces 
sary tribute to the bankers and an unwarranted addition to 
the cost of the defense program. 


An amusing incident at the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion convention was the failure, once again, of A. P. Gian- 
nini, chairman of the Bank of America, to secure the 
election of his candidate for second vice-president. This 
position is important because it leads directly to the presi- 
lency two years hence. The two contenders were W. L. 
Hemingway, president of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
ind Trust Company of St. Louis, and Russell G. Smith, 
xecutive vice-president of the Bank of America, N. T. and 
5. A. When it was clear that his chances were nil, Mr. Smith 
vithdrew from the contest, whereupon his chief exploded: 
[ do not know what prompted his withdrawal, bu 
know that certain sycophantic satellites of the most arbi 
nd bureaucratic departments of the federal government have 
been perniciously active lest the bank which is linked 
vith my name be given appropriate recognition.” 

The real reason for Mr. Smith's lack of appeal for the 
onvention is much less sinister than that attributed by Mr. 
Giannini in his alliterative wrath. It is that the Bank of 
America not only is the biggest branch banking house in the 
country but carries on a vigorous propaganda for the legal 
extension of branch banking. A large number of the con- 
vention delegates, on the other hand, were stout adherents 
of unit banking, believing, in the words of one speaker, that 
“widespread branch banking is clearly in violation of 
that principle of division of powers which runs through 
our governmental and economic setup designed to preserve 
the vital liberties of our people.” No doubt Mr. Giannini 
thought it bad policy to mention the real cause of his defeat, 
and since he was angry and had to hit somebody he chose 
to lash out at the federal government, which to his mind 
has been unduly curious about the activities of his financial 
octopus. Since his fellow-bankers knew what had bitten him, 
I doubt that he won much sympathy. 
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EVERAL WEEK h 
Willkieites w preparing to use a bl » McNary 
ed he G. O. P 
The st 2 that ’ 
but on further i hd t | if 
despite a search by D Party 1 
tors of 7 N n therefore w ' > st 1 


apologize. 


OTTO TOLISCHUS, the New York Times correspon 
dent who won a Pulitzer prize for his coverage of Gert 
has been telling New York dinner part hat Fran fall 


was all due to the Popular Front and Léon Blum. He is also 


taking shots at Pierre Cot for not building up air produ 


tion. Several guests have done some heckling 


HEADLINE IN the Journal of Commerce: “New Deal 
Failure on Farm Program ( harged by Willkie.”” The subhead: 
“Favors Conservation. 


Loans, Credit System, Electrification 


Crop Insurance.” 


WHEN NEW YORK society convened at the Monte Carlo 
opening and gave the proceeds to the Funds for France 
committee, a group of young men_ identifi 
William Allen White committee picketed outside. As they 
marched up and down, a group in evening dress entered 


the building and one beautiful lady pointed sourly at the 
picket: “They might at least have dressed.” 

NOEL COWARD, who is in New York working for the 
British government, has told intimates that he still fears 
appeasement maneuvers in Britain. But he is opposed to 
any airing of the subject and thinks British sentiment 


will prevent any deals. 


A NEWSPAPERMAN who covered the St inish war to! 
friends recently of a talk he had with Del Vayo during t 
conflict. The Spanish minister said he had just conferre 
with French and British officials and urged them to se: d 
military missions to study German tactics in Spain, but t! 


invitation had been politely rejected. 


REPUBLICAN HEADQUARTERS were divided about 
whether to publish the list of “labor leaders” supporting 
Willkie. With only 


local ones, there was some pressure to drop the whole matter. 


fourteen signatories and half of then 


It was finally issued, however. 


J. WARREN MADDEN is now almost certain to be reap- 
pointed chairman of the NLRB. Inside sources say that the 
President had hoped to let Congress adjourn first and is 
still delaying because it is in session, but that the decision 


is made. 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
—either clippings with source and date or stories that cn 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 


month for the best item.—EDITORS THB NATION. } 
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A Native al Jange 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


- 


E DID come home again. His last book has been 
published now, and the 
this, like the others 

still about his sprawling 

grateful but by no m 


critics recognize that 
is vitally alive and complain 
looseness of structure. They are 
ans content, which maybe is what 
critics oug Tom Wolfe's last chapter, which 
would suffer from the same fault, has not been written. 
It won't be 

“Only Tom's hand reaching from the grave could 
adequately chronicle that day,” a wise Asheville woman 
wrote me about his funeral, which we saw together. 
“And wouldn't he have enjoyed it!” 

Of course, as Tom himself has told us, you can’t go 
back to the picture in your memory, which never was any- 
thing but a pi 
too, that there is no more escape than returning. 

looked at him ; 
crinkly undertaker’s satin in the Dixieland tourist home 
in Ashevill 


known that after he died a wigmaker had to make a wig 


ture in your dreams. But Tom proved, 


lying against the 


As pall bearer I 
If they had not told me I would not have 


for him to be dead in. They told me that there had not 
been in Baltimore a coffin big enough for him. The over- 


assembled in New York filled 


half the front room of the old boarding-house, under 


sizcd one that had to be 


the long cracks in the yellow plaster ceiling. He was 


home. 
Those melancholy cracks in the yellow plaster look- 


1 


ing down at him!” my friend said. “I know he fled 
from those cracks, and there he lay helpless while they 
triumphed over him.” 

I am not sure. I am not even sure I know what tri- 
umph is. But in little cities you can see a tribe. The 
matriarch stood beside the coffin of the man. She was 


both the 


woman who seemed to have walked out of it. Tearless 


mother Tom put in the book and the living 


and strong, she stayed through the morning and talked, 
as one to whom the realities of living and dying are 
alike unterrifying, about the operation on Tom's brain. 
The brothers were there in the house where the brother 
Ben had di 
had nursed him across the continent on those roaring 


d too, was 


1. The sister Tom loved most of all, who 


trains he lov there-——vigorous and talkative 
and overwhelmed together. She did not go to the fu- 
neral. “I went out with a bang,” she told me. 

All of them were not only Wolfes, tremendously 
alive, they were also Gants out of the book, utterly true. 


Tom had come home to them, 


A great many flowers came from far away, but 
many people. Professor Frederick H. Koch was th 


almost desperately determined that he must find v1 


to send to the funeral from the Carolina Playmak 


because Tom had mentioned violets in a Playmal 
play. Clifford Odets had been, I think, in Tennesse« 

came over the mountains. Max Perkins, who had | 
Tom’s first and great editor, stood on the edge of 

funeral party like a man hurt and as lonely as the vy 
spirit of Tom’s books. 

The rest of us were a part of Tom’s native land. Thr 
of us were pall-bearers who had been with Tom on 
party at my house not many months before. In my cli 
there’s still a quarter-bottle of an American absint 
Tom had picked up in New Orleans. There were As! 
ville people—a few bewildered and uncertain ones, so! 
boarders in the house, people of the big Gant-\\ 
tribe; and there were thousands who stayed away 
hardly knew he was dead. But there were enough t 
the Presbyterian Church and to make it look lik« 
funeral of a prominent local insurance man. I rem 
ber there was a smooth young preacher. We sang | 
hymns. And then there was the old preacher w ho ki 
Tom was saved because he had always come to call 
him when he was in Asheville. 

The coffin was heavy. There was a steep terrace 
to the lot in the cemetery, and we cut the turf on it w 
our shoes. Some of us went back to the hote! afterward 
and had some drinks. And I tell the truth that we 
strangely gay. All of us wished that Tom could h 
been there and told us about the people who were ai 
funeral and who helped make it the funeral of a s: 
city’s son, son accepted, son forgiven, son someh 
saved for the Presbyterian Church. But it was a m 
nificent day. In the late afternoon sun there was | 
on the mountains, or perhaps it was smoke from 
noisy trains which run down the valley of the Frenc! 
Broad. 

They will let him rest there. Some critics in the cit 
may still prod him in his grave. Two years dead, 
still want him to be something that he never was, sor 
thing more disciplined and precise. They rejoice in ! 
strength and power, the formless eloquence and t! 
roving force. But they ask for other things still. In As! 
ville not many people even understand such things. 1 
they Ict him sleep and that may be home. It isn’t a: 


where else. 


pany, 
“_ 


Oxf 












of literature. It thrives with all the benefits of rarity, moral 
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THE LAST OF YEATS 


BY MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL 


HE tragedy of the poet who dies young is an accepted 
&°G) | ; a I 


tradition of martyrdom and heroism in the mythology 
1 


dignation, and potentialities that remain safely undecided 


the pathos of speculation. The tragedy of the poet who 
s old is another story ommonplace, human, and seldo 


spiring. It too is a matter of common ac eptance, but hiefly 


I é 


evidence on the ways of human ¢ 


yM promise, Of aS a sour 
grim satisfaction to the laity who look to the frustrations of 
nius for consolation in their own defeats. Even in cases of 
pularly successful talent reaction can make the old age 
art a bitter experience in isolation and lonely endurance 
a poet placates or defeats the enemies that contrive the 
irtyrdom of a young genius—social hostility, moral con- 
entions, practic il necessity—his success carries the odium 
a truce. A Goethe, Hardy, or Yeats is allowed to rely on 
yne of the arguments that make the silencing of a Keats, 
ishkin, or Rimbaud heroic. Every deviation he shows from 
nsistency or organic maturity is held suspect as a mark of 
entricity or imposture. “Pew de gens savent étre vieux” 
i poet is usually dishonored not only when he fails to learn 
t when he tries. 
Yeats’s long life and achievement have not lacked recog- 
tion during the past twenty years, but it seems to be the 
ng once more to hold his career in renewed skepticism, to 
liscount his struggle with modern life, and to diminish his 
iritual ordeal to “the quarrel he made with himself.’ He 
s written down as an exotic by-product of the major Euro- 
ean tradition. His peak was unquestionably reached in 
The Tower” and ‘“The Winding Stair,”’ and Mr. Leavis was 
ght recently in noting in the ‘Last Poems’ * an inferiority 
f organization, a weakening of the positives of ‘‘sensual 
isic’” and “‘monuments of unaging intellect’’ that created 
i¢ subtle and majestic tension of ‘‘Sailing to Byzantium.’ 
Sut even he underestimated the fact that Yeats wrote for 
ver a decade after that poem’s appearance and was con- 
tutionaliy unwilling to make it an end-stop of his art or 
accept the common definition of the moment in life at 
h organization should be permanently established. What 
more confusing is that this skepticism has shifted from 
its’s artistry and thought to his character. Mr. Auden, 
lucing Yeats’s gift to one of diction and word-magic 
ilways more concerned with whether or not a phrase 
inded effective than with the truth of its idea or the 
nesty of its emotion”) and impugning him for an “utter 
k of effort to relate his aesthetic Weltanschanung with 
of selfhood itself, 


it “foul rag-and-bone shop of the heart’’ to which the 


t of science,” has denied him the refuge 


KL 


*“Last Poems and Plays.” By W. B. Yeats. The Macmillan Com- 
Dany. $1.75 
“Letters on Poetry from W. I. Yeats to Dorothy Wellesley.” 


! rsity D’ress. $2.50 


Oxfor 


desertion of his masks and legends finally abandoned 
Mr. MacNeice, reviving the notion that the publi nsid i 
Yeats ‘safe because he was an exotic’ and that “his ir 
dients became odder and odder,” has lately emphasized the 
idea that Yeats’s temperament was dot 
veering be ween ocrati } 1 ! ( 
war falsely I 1 trom his et { i 
failing in his reaction against the aesthet: f y of his 
vouth becat ( ( ional 1 | y 
an echo in of ecent ta about »Y ) 
yus fasci e | pro ‘ked and | 4 
of veneration ( But n 
1 r¢ ri \ ol 1 1S | na . ’ ¢ > 
ynflict \ nd lit ind his hard-won . 
lus red | to ol yral analys { 1 
we hear of a young English poet's verdict " 


bad old man’’—we begin to feel that his critics are not a 


; : 
les removed from the musician who once w , 


thousand mi 
him: “You should have heard my setting of your ‘Inn: 
as it was sung in the open here by two thousand Boy Scouts 
Yeats made his life and art vulnerable to a tions of 
vanity and instability because he combined the exorbitant 
self-consciousness of his post-romantic generation with con- 
tinuous efforts to resist the confines of his age and its hostile 
abstractions of science and society, which to him spelled the 
blight not only of poetry but of the personal life. He 1s, 
superficially viewed, the major escapist of modern literature 
His first fight was from the moral and scientific determinism 
of the eighties (Ibsen, Tyndall, Huxley) to the mysteries 
of legend and poetic symbolism as the Irish myths, P 
and Paris taught them, His induction into these rites (‘trad 


ional sanctity and loveliness’) was barely achieved when 


the disgust and reaction of an intense personal crisis drove 
him, in the middle nineties, to nationalism and Irish 


cal culture. This extroversion enriched his style and energics 
at the cost of convincing him of the enmity of popular 
emotions to art and idealism, and of the sacrifice of human 
worth that even the noblest heroism entails. (Did tl 


of mine send out Certain men the English shot 2”) He turned 


+ 1. ns ' GF . }’ +} ° 
apain: tO a ra ions OT pure mind in ne dul m of 
India; from these to Balzac’s aggressive principle and tl 
compulsions of human personality is shown by the Blakean 


| 7 f } } | ‘ ' , 
symbolism of the Great Wheel; from the Wheel, intractably 
altering its phases in the successive ¢ litions of “A Vision,” 
back to the sim] 


ballad and martial chant. The last phase of all, final in its 


lest elements of folk nature as they exist in 


isolated austerity, was his ines apable retreat to the secret 
courage of the heart, where, bereft of his ‘circus animals” 
and no longer transfigured as ‘character tsolated by a deed,” 


he faced his fundamental identity as a man, In that con- 


frontation he found, as Baudelaire had done before him 


m and his severest passion as a lyri poet. 


I 

a career as bred in conflict as this, ex- 

posing itself with this rage and refusing the protective 

mandates noral political orthodoxy, should emerge 
onality Or wit 

into perfectly lu al 

t. Yeats’s 

such mandates, of 

The travail of his people's soul 

hardened into ignorant persecu- 

rand death of Synge. The rough justice 

ed into ignominious baseness when 

ment’s character 

sular man be denied 

> that Yeats’s insist- 

ition, his scorn of com 

iggests the failure of 

onal certitude. Excesses of pro 

. kind of spiritual paranoia, 

ises Of paranoia that exist this side of 

conscience or a defect 

pt in Yeat 


nj "s later manner 


uting sense of guilt. 
his goads to the end. He was never 
renity of a grand old age. But it is a 
poet ever should—if a restlessness of 
ous distress of human sympathies are 

yrtant. “I got sleepy & tired & spent my day 
ul,” he wrote Dorothy Wellesley 

en I noticed that every time I thought of my 
d phrase & knew by that that I 

m ambition & vanity. I said to 

vid deep places & to die | lasphem- 

the full range of Yeats’s per- 

sitions are fixed in peasant 

imeless and indif- 

bsolutes: here in 

y, wicked faith, sensual delight and misery, 

self-reckless irage as embodied in “High Talk” and 
“Hound Voices.’ the martyrs of 1916, the tragedies of Par- 
O'Rahilly, Colonel Martin, John 
bermaid; there in “Beautiful Lofty 


the arrested image of perfection in the bronze head 


nell and 


Things, 
a museum ("As though a sterner eye looked through her 


eye On this foul world in its decline and fall”), in a memory 
Maud Gonne (‘Pallas Athene in that straight back and 

nt head’), in the eternal figure of a young girl. It 

that in later life Yeats turned only to the 

mplex things, scorning all middle grounds, 

ple and complex things existed for 


him only in onstant attraction and repulsion, of 


e, and that this oscillation of quali- 


1 


continuous 
nade all real CO ex middle ground of polarities, 
the purity of abstract 


is that of Hopkins: 


an | dreading 


The NATION 


It is right to ascribe to Yeats an obsession by dialectic. } 
oppositions play restlessly and imperatively against one 


but the antithesis is never resolved. It was his 


other, 
role as man and poet to represent that inexhaustible ten 
and irresolution in all its meanings. 

His letters to Dorothy Wellesley show that it kept 
alive and writing to the end, the source of his energy 
Bt 
geilynt 


As a poet's letters they are completely » 


ompous authority or didactic benevolence, and also wit! 


nh 
} 
i 

¢ 

t 


he intense critical observations that appear in the lett 


; 


Keats, Hopkins, or Rilke. They form an annotation 
last years and his last poems, and for what she did to 
Yeats, by a sensitive talent and apparently by physi 
tion, to his last work, Dorothy Wellesley will hold her 
in his history. The letters show no easy tranquil! 
flattering satisfaction of mind or achievement, and al 
power of piercing with a phrase or an insight. Their v 
is agitated. In this they reflect the last poems. Of the 

2 small number are in Yeats’s richest manner (“A Br 
Head,” “To D. W.,” “The Statues,” “John Kin 
“Under Ben Bulben,” “The ¢ 


Animals’ Desertion,”’ and the two Casement ballads) 


Lament,” ‘‘Politics,”’ 


others are often marginal or echoes of earlier work. Y 
lacked the anguish of extreme penetration as Hopkins kr 
it; his rhetorical habit and symbolist derivations d 
him of that “terrible pathos.” He lacked on the other } 
a mastery of critical organization, of condensing allegor 
controlled vision as it appears in Rilke, Eliot, or St 
The antinomies were always too close to him. His 
plays show an exaggeration of disgust that makes 
dramatically flaccid through their excess of anti-human 1 
sion. Lyrics like “Sweet Dancer” and “The Wild W 
Old Man” revive the simple pathos of his earliest year 
grand manner and the naive, the terror and the p 
beauty, were never completely harmonized in his thi 
What Goethe managed to achieve in the “West Oest! 
Divan” ts never fully arrived at. But Yeats shows us an 
he is perhaps the only modern British poet to do so 
Mann has recently reminded us of in Goethe: of how 
ideal of aesthetic autonomy must be constantly forced o 
superiority or abstraction by the ““Antaean compensation” 
the earth. Yeats lacked Goethe’s intellectual and mora! 
pacities, but he is Goethe’s superior as a lyric poet by the 
that art and earth were never separated in his life or vy 
they exist by their mutual inadequacy. It is in their comy 
mentary necessity that they enter his poetry, bringing t 
full realism of the lyric experience and giving his wor! 
emotional validity and its unflagging beauty as song. 

If this realism, and its power to illuminate human strug 
and aspiration, is to stand convicted of “constitutional 
humanity,” the question is, What kind of humanity do 
want? Yeats lived in an age that gave him opportunities 
see all types of human energy and ambition at work. 
found reasons to be edified and enlightened by few of the 
He had no taste for prophetic or moral arrogance; he 
that no one can be blinder than a self-sufficient artist; 
saw that no one can be crueler than the common man 
summoned men into a society, an order, where aristocrat 
spirit might give the ignorant a standard to live by, 
where the passionate and the miserable also give the pi 





Octol er 


nities 
ve, Dut gave 
lesson. As Mr 
Yeats assuredly provide occasion fo 
esponsible gibes or zany gush.” ovides rathe 
yn for learning the m« y of t present mom« 
not from frenzied oracles and spokesmen of rig 
$5, but from the agony ind truth of self know le dge 
‘-d to a knowledge of humanity. This was for hin 
source of energy and fortitude: 
All things fall and are bui 


And those that build then 


Yeats took forty years to learn what Lady Gregory meant 


1ught him Aristotle’s maxim: ‘To think like a 


n she t 

Mm Lot ¢ ' self like tl mm neanlia ** 

nan Dut to express oneself like the common people 
the endurances of his trouble 


“Cast a cold eye, On life, on death.” In 1937 he 


1 career to justify his 


“T have recovered a power of moving the common 


in I had in my youth. The poems I can write now will go 
re | 


» the general memory.”” A month before his death he 


jo nothing but write verse 


Notes by the Way 


[ IS no small tribute to James Farrell's powers as a novel- 
| st that to readers of his books the place name Chicago 
is for the world of Studs Lonigan; that this world is so 
nplete and tangible that it forms a part not only of our 
ries but of our experience; and finally that it represents 
important segment of American urban life. In the 
ry “Studs Lonigan’’ Mr. Farrell did more than thi 
ing with a social and human setting from which a lesser 
r would have extracted only pathos he succeeded in 
ting a character whose conflict with his universe pro- 
1 genuine tragedy. 
his achievement could not but seem the fulfilment of s 
ise, major to be sure, in the development of an important 
velist, particularly since Farrell had presented the given 
lieu so thoroughly in the documentary sense that it did not 
1 to be done again and, more important, had projected 
Studs Lonigan what seemed not only one of many possible 
iracters but the character who embodied most dramatically 
- essential elements-in-conflict of a setting that is, after all, 
ited. This is not to say that Mr. Farrell should have tried 
make another milieu as thoroughly his own as that of the 
nigan trilogy. Such an attempt would in any case be futile 
What the reader demanded was not a change of setting but a 
gress in conception. 
In his second series of books, of which the third has just 
) published (‘‘Father and Son,” Vanguard Press, $2.75), 
Mr. Farrell has been unfolding the story of the boyhood and 
ith of Danny O'Neill, a character quite different fror 
Danny, growing up, and his father Jim are 
characters of the present book; the minor ones are 
iwn from Danny's family and that of his mother, the 
O Flahertys. The characters are fully realized ; the family life 


t the O'Neills and the O’Flahertys is presented in that solu- 
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ss which marks Mr. Farrell's 

elf, ‘Father and Son,” though far too 
iffers, however, by the inevitable com 
cks the intensity and 

ves at a slower pace. In 

in “Father and 

> so familiar by this time with 

tone and texture of life in Farrell's Chicago that his 


rained presentation of it seems repetitious and super- 


Similarly, one feels that his main characters are at 
bmerged by their very documentation, and for me at 
1¢ drawing of Danny's mother Lizz is sharper and more 


of Danny and Jim, who are much more 


han that 
hly blocked in. The world Mr. Farrell pictures is sO 
real, so circumstantial, that one loses the sense of reading a 


- but that is to say, as well, that one loses the sense of 


his second series, documentation wins over 
he character chosen by Mr. Farrell as its 
ts that he is making the same demand as 


Danny O'N I 


ill is a shy, sensitive boy who might 
he young James Farrell. He is the boy who in “The 


Manhood of Studs Lonigan” promises himself that 


I 
book. If the destiny of Danny, in 

a writer, we may expect an at- 
broader and deeper than any Farrell 
ther he can fulfil the requirement of 


t to be poet and philosopher as well, still 


IF YOU'D give a dollar, in the old American phrase, to know 


what Anne Morrow Lindbergh thinks of it all, in view of 
at Soldier Field, you may buy her 


( Harcourt, 


of the Future” 
eh thesis stated in the 
who doesn’t know 

t knows what she feels. 

“felt the 

leapt upon it. The evils we 

are not in themselves the future; 
re.” As for America, 

is coming and there is no fighting 

to be? Shall we leave our own troubles 
Mrs. Lindbergh would have us stay at 
own solution in our own way. ‘It 

a new without 

rocess 1n 

interest; 

he ease of living and the 

been noted for. But it might 
important standards... 


self-reliance. 


Socialist argues that we should stay out of the 


our own house in order, we know what he means 


ind we re his point of view. When the wife of 


Lindbergh talks of a gain in spiritual values, and 


when her only specifi remark about the new life 


lowering our standards of living, we have a right 


what she 1 ns by reform agueness 


The NATION 


plus left phrases equals demagogy. ‘Nazism is invin 
plus “we must give up your high standard of living’ ¢ 
appeasement. These are big bad words to use in conne 
with Mrs. Lindbergh's genteel essay, but I let them stand 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT also talks of reform and sa 
in her short book ‘“The Moral Basis of Democracy” (Hi 
Soskin, $1.50), but the words have a different ring. Or 
basis of the record of at least twenty years we know 
Mrs. Roosevelt means by reform. The sacrifice she ash 
every citizen is the time and energy to decide what 
lieves and, if he believes in democracy, the further 


1 energy necessary for actual participation in its proc: 


Mrs. Roosevelt is even more concerned with spiritual 


than Mrs. Lindbergh, but there is no talk of lowering Ii 
standards. On the contrary, “We must maintain a sta: 
of living which makes it possible for the people real! 
want justice for all, rather than to harbor a secret hope 


privileges because they cannot hope for justice.” 


JEROME WEIDMAN, author of “I Can Get It for 
Wholesale,” has written in ‘Letter of Credit” (Simos 
huster, $2.75) a sardonic and amusing account of 
boiled but very provincial New Yorker's trip around 
wor!d in the ominous pre-war months of 1939. The ser 
impending catastrophe haunts the book, and serves to | 
up the characterizations of the people Mr. Weidman 
from London to Singapore. These character sketches, as 1 
be expected, are the best things in the book. Those who 
traveled long distances alone will also appreciate Mr 
man’s acute descriptions of the dismal moments in ever 
tary traveler's progress when he wonders why on « 


ever Ieft home. 


I FIND the first issue of Common Ground a little soler 
format and content. This is the quarterly magazine to 
sued by the Common Council for American Unity 
Council’s purposes are to promote “the unity and 
understanding resulting from common citizenship” at 
acceptance of all citizens, whatever their national or 
as equal partners in American society,” and 
appreciation of what each group has cont: 
to America. These are high purposes, but it seems t 
that Common Ground would be more effective if it wer 
in popular form. There is not a picture in its hund 
more pages of solid type, though the country is fairl; 
with artists of foreign extraction who should be mor 
willing to cooperate. It has an impressive list of contri 
and many of the articles and stories are excellent; but it 
tightly packed as to be a little forbidding. I may have | 
spoiled by Life but I hope future issues of Common Grouna 
will be less grave and more gay. 


“YOU KNOW what the Germans did in Paris?’ said t 
prosperous looking gentleman. “People with safety-de; 
boxes had to turn over their keys to the Germans and 
Germans stole everything.” He paused. “That's somet! 
to keep in mind. If anything happens in this country, you £ 
right down and get the stuff out of your safe-deposit ! 


MARGARET MARSHALL 
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The Master of Strawberry Hill 
HORA YY’ ALPOLE: A BIOGRAPHY By R. W. Ketton- 


Cremer. Longmans, Green and Company. $3 


EFERENCES to Horace Wa 


ing—or worse—even when his t 


its are being recognized. That 
made him the 
orable portraits 
lay’s distaste 
ition for 


ttantes do not usually reserve tl 


1 1 ' 
ers like hae aneiing and Horace was always a dilettante 


apie 


1e exquisite son of a rough 


and cay 


1 he was an unusually industrious 


n thoug 


that he was ti 


The very fact 


1 powerful father counts against him. So also does the 


that he was an incorrigible amateur who probably felt 


I 
ere was a kind of professional competence which 


field felt 


+} 
ul 


ntleman must avoid acquiring—just as Chester 


necessity of warning his godson against playing the fiddle 
well. All his tastes were minor; they were for decoration 
bibelots and curiosities, for historical paradoxes, and 
some 


a neighbor called Strawberry Hill a ‘Gothic 


juarian anecdotes, and contemporary gossip. With 
incation 


setrap,” and though the fact is hardly to be charged 


P, 
Horace as an individual, any eighteenth-century gen- 
man who went in for collecting even a cabinet of curios 
was likely to produce something which looked like a faint 
ipation of one of Mr. Ripley's Odditoriums. But Horace’s 
siasm for the Gothic was probably genuine and influen- 
il even though his taste was not so very far ahead of that 
the times, and he did leave a carefully planned epistolary 
rd of his age which is universally recognized to be 
yrmative, and delightful. 
Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s biography is in part frankly a reh: wed 
tion, and within the limits of what it attempts it is highly 
essful. Horace’s faults and absurdities are freely admnit ttec od, 
s the dominance in him of those tastes and qualities which 
re commonly called feminine. “He gossiped with old ladies 
days on end; he was fond of china and goldfish and 
tle dogs; he committed every architectural absurdity in 
building and adornment of his house; he once stuck 
eet peas in his hair and sang to a roomful of dowagers 
He could 


ttiness and spite which, unlike the pettiness and spite of 


their card tables.” also on occasion exhibit 
t people, are the subjects of permanent record. All these 
»5 are doubtless sufficient to rule him out as a hero; in 
who re- 


fall in love with d 


a man who deliberately sought detachment, 


led the possibility that he might istaste 
-n horror, and who invented that extraordinarily | pene- 
and a 


formula “‘Life is a trag gedy to those who feel 


ly to those who think’ was hardly asking to be recog- 
But Mr. Ketton-Cremer clears him 


» has been cleared before 


1 as of heroic mold. 
of the charge of any shadow 
sponsibility for the death of Chatterton, who may have 
na “marvelous boy’ but who was also a swindler with a 
ty far from endearing personality. He also clearly reveals 
race as a man who, des} nite his failings, was usually more 
in ordinarily generous, kindly, clever, and amusing. 
Though the author has had free access to the great collec- 


I RODE WITH 
STONEWALL 


The War Experiences of 
the Youngest Member of Jackson's Staff 


HENry Kypb DoucLa AS 


ISCOVERED after many years and just published, 
D: ‘personal history” gives a new and truthful | 
famous Southern leader, and the heart-moving ¢ 
went to war. “I wish I could have seen General Dou 
I wrote some of my own material on the war; fo 
that the true history of any such event must come 
books as this... tells more about the state of 
lectual content of the Confederacy at the time, than any number of 
learned essays.”"—FietrcHer Pratt. Illustrated, $3 October 


THE FLIGHT from THE FLAG 


By Grorce W. Daze 


How Confederate blockade runners broke the backbone of the 


“4 
American merchant marine. The repeated daring captures anc 1 burn 
| 


ings of Yankee ships (inch ding the 





sinking of a big whal eet 
in the N 


war on the seas. Illustrated, $3.50 


GOD BLESS THE DEVIL 


By James R. Aswett 


‘ ‘ 
and others of the Tennessee Writers’ Project 


forth Pacific) challenge comparison with incidents in ¢ od s 


A pungently written collection of authentic folk-tales straight from 
the Liar’s Bench, and ranging from plain bold-faced whoppers to 
rollicking yarns al out raring around with the boys I ight I earte | 
and earthy, worthy companion to These Are Our Lives.” —Nation 
“Well-chawed, well-whittled anecdotes."—Time. Illustrated, 








EDITOR in POLITICS 


By JosepHus Daniets 


This second volume of personal memoirs (1893-1912) by the “Tar 
Heel Editor” 
human, anecdotal touch that ts his own 
second administration, the rise and fall of Fusion government in 


traces — with extraordinary frankness and with the 


the years of Cleveland's 


North Carolina, the emergence of Bryan to national leadership in 
; 


the Democratic Party, and the exclusion of the National Democracy 
from power for nearly a score of years. Illustrated, $3.50. Nov. 23 





RED CAROLINIANS by CHapMan J. Micuine 


Carolina’s Indians from earliest to present tumes. Illustrated, $4.00 


SHARECROPPERS ALL by ArtuHur Raper and Ira oe A. Reso 


A study of plantation economy. I/lustrated, November 9, $3.0 


SLAVERY TES IN KENTUCKY +, J. Winston Co_temMan 


court records, diaries, newspapers, and narratives of old 
selves "hil trated, $3 


CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK by Epo Winriecp Parks 


A biography of Mary Ni 


slaves them 


ulles Murfree, Tennessee mountain author 


October 26, $2 so 


University of North Carolina Press 
; Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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tion of material in the hands of Mr. W. S. Lewis, one of the 
editors of the new edition of the letters now in course of 
publication, he claims no considerable number of important 
new facts and lays no great stress on revolutionary inter- 
pretations. His book, however, is a good deal more than 
merely entertaining and informative because it is unmis- 
takably the result of a fresh examination of sources by a 
man who is plainly at home in the eighteenth century and 
who is writing at familiar first hand even when describing 
events which have been described before. Even more a por- 
trait than a narrative of events, it is remarkably clear, fresh, 
and entertaining. Incidentally, and though he does not over- 
work the theory, Mr. Ketton-Cremer develops at some 
length and very convincingly a suggestion which has pre- 
viously been made, namely, that many of Horace’s peculiart- 
ties are related to the fact that Horace was, as Mr. W. S. 
Lewis has just recently put it, a mother’s boy. It is at least 
a curious fact that his only serious dramatic work, “The 
Mysterious Mother,’ 


istically intense tragedy on the Oedipus theme, in which the 


’ should be a strangely and uncharacter- 
son is, like Oedipus himself, ignorant of the nature of his 
guilt while the mother is fully aware that her lover is also 
her son 

Sir Robert Walpole had left Horace exceedingly well 
provided for, chiefly by means of sinecures which the latter 
held for life and the holding of which he defended, despite 
his doubtless somewhat dilettante anti-monarchical principles, 
on the ground that they were as legitimate as any other base 
for artificially maintained inequalities. It is, however, worth 
remembering that even a highly privileged gentleman in 
that Utopia of privilege, the eighteenth century, did not feel 
or have any right to feel the “‘security’’ which some seem to 
think was possible in all ages except ours. In 1745 when the 
threat of the Young Pretender was reaching its height, 
Horace wrote playfully, but also in earnest, to his friend 
Gcorge Montague: 


* 


Now comes the Pretender’s boy, and promises all my com- 


fortable apartments in the Exchequer and Custom House to 
lorn Irish peer who chooses to remove his prid 


some for | 1 
poverty out of some large unfurnished gallery at St. 
Germain’s. Why really, Mr. Montague, this is not pleasant! 
I shall wonderfully dislike being a loyal sufferer in a 
threadbare coat, and shivering in an antechamber at Han- 
over, or reduced to teach Latin and English to the young 
princes at Copenhagen. 

JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


The Fall of France 


FRANCE UNDER THE REPUBLIC, By D. W. Brogan. 
Harper and Brothers. $5. 


O SINGLE event in the second World War, and 
N; erhaps in the twentieth century, has shaken us more 
deeply than the fall of France. For France did fall. Poland 
was invaded, destroyed, enslaved, but did not fall. The 
German conquerors could not find a single Pole willing to 
form a government in submission to Germany. Warsaw is in 
ruins, but the saga of the defense of Warsaw will be the 


cornerstone of the resurrection of Poland. Norway and the 


Netherlands were invaded and captured, but they did not 





The NATION 


submit ; they kept their inner independence, and their gover: 
ments carry on the fight with the approval of their peo; 
The fall of France became clear when the government 
France, after having declared its fierce resolution that Paris 
would be defended to the last man, suddenly fled in panic 
and irresolution and the capital of Western civilization | 


> 


delivered to the enemy without one resisting shot. The st 
of Paris were saved, but the spirit perished. London may 
wiped out, but the morale of the government and of 
common people of England will be a monument to 
English spirit more eternal than stone or steel could ever | 
Many of us have loved France more than any other co 
try. For two centuries every liberal on the European conti: 
and in Latin America had two fatherlands—his native co 
try and France. We loved the country itself and the mel 
of its language, but above all we loved the spirit of Fra 
This spirit was contained for us in the heritage of Desca: 
in the French passion for clarity, for the enlightenment 
reason, for tolerance and moderation, for that humane ; 
tude for which the Romans had the word Aumanitas. Vi 
for us was the country of the generous dreams of 1789 
1848, of the ideal of the equality of all men, of the ince 


struggle for justice. 

In 1870-71 Paris was besieged twice; it was defeated 1 
but it did not fall. Flactuat nec mergitur. How did the 1 
Republic come to so inglorious an end that Frenchmen 
proclaim it a crime to have tried to resist the National 
cialist flood? For the trials at Riom are not designed t 
responsibility for the collapse of France but to pillory t! 
pe 
as a great power and preserve its spiritual heritage. O 
night France has accepted the outlook and philosophy 
the conqueror, has denied its own past. And mankind 
lost one of the few great lights on its difficult and dark r: 

How did that come about? Many books are being writ 
about it, but for a real answer one will do well to tur: 
this book by an English historian, the successor to E: 
Barker in the chair of political science at the University 
Cambridge. Strange as it may seem, there has been no 
factory history of the Third Republic in any language 
death hour an Englishman who knows France intimately 
loves France passionately presents this story. It is a boo 
more than 700 large pages; it is the work of a scholar; 
the general public will read it with unflagging inte 
Although it avoids all scholarly paraphernalia, it gives c. 
ful attention to every detail, and it is based on the n 


who dared to believe that France should maintain its 


A+ 


conscientious research and intimate contact. It is not a hist 
of French civilization for the last seventy years; it is a p 
cal history of France, but the term “politics” assumes he: 
its rightful plenitude as the foundation and image of 
whole communal life of a society. On his broad ca: 
always skilfully integrated, Professor Brogan brings out w: 
great clarity and an understanding which is beyond parti 
ship and above acrimony the causes for the fall of Fra: 
the deep sicknesses and cleavages that operated in the Fre: 
body politic long before 1940. It becomes clear from read 
these 700 pages, covering 70 years, that it is futile to accu 
the right or the left. 

The hour of France's fall has given us a truly great book 


in which the Third Republic lives on, with all its mistakes 
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nd all the pettiness of its citizens, but also with all its heroic 
sreatness, its human promise, its fundamental decency. “Of 
that Western civilization (of which with all its faults we are 
pably the children) France has been the main sword 

1 the main shield.” A tired hand has dropped the sword; 
fused mind has sullied the shield. But whatever happens 

to France in the future, our deep gratitude for the immense 
t which France has given to mankind, for being what it 


has been in past centuries, will remain. HANS KOHN 


The Poet as an American 
WEST WALKING YANKEE. 


Soskin and Company. $2.50 
NEMS AND PORTRAITS. 
Coward-McCann. $1.25. 
COLLECTED POEMS OF KENNETH FEARING. Random 

House. $2. 
M R. CHAPIN’S “West Walking Yankee” is a romance 
L 


of the American pioneer written no more romantically 


By Henry Chapin. Howell, 


By Christopher LaFarge. 


1an common sense will permit. His early voyagers are occa- 
ally made to use a speech as high and ponderous as their 
leons, but for the most part the narration is as plain and 
ilty as their sailors. In the first section of his book there 
e, very properly, passages reminiscent of Elizabethan poetry. 
jut before the seventeenth century is out, the tone is lowered, 
nd the style neatly carries the transition to the eighteenth 
tury, when the colonial speech becomes for the first time 
learly marked as American. And again it changes after the 
first settlers have crossed the mountains, corresponding to a 
hange in the character of the Americans, who, the seaboard 
eft behind them, coveted a continent and, setting out across 
the plains, came, still unsatisfied, to the sight of the Pacific. 
All these changes, so conscientiously set down, do not 
prevent a certain monotony. Mr. Chapin, following his pio- 
eers across the country, has kept, whatever the period, close 
to the vanguard. And one trapper, one Conestoga wagon, is 
very like another. The migration which began with the voy- 
ages of discovery and ended only when there was no further 
d to the westward would seem to be of epic proportions. 
But in spite of Mr. Chapin’s poetic rendering the events 
“West Walking Yankee” is 
not an epic. In part this is the poet's fault, for though he 
is noted the motives that impelled the pioneers westward, 
he has not dramatized them. But in part, it must be admitted, 
failure is implicit in the material. It contains too many anti- 
imaxes. We are, with the pioneers, continually setting out 
the Land of Promise, and wherever that may be, as one 

f re pe ry characters remarks, it 


remain immense and prosaic. 


“certainly ain't Pitts- 
’ And it is with Pittsburgh that we are left. 

I is with the panning of gold in California that Mr. 

apin brings the West Walking Yankee to a stop. His 

ng effort of two hundred years to escape the consequences 


Ch 


! pride and greed in others ends in his succumbing, all but 
tural pride lost, to the consequences of his own greed. 
ough Mr, Chapin draws a moral from this, he does not 
point up its irony; he gives us this episode as he has told the 
rest of the story, with matter-of-fact honesty, but without 
indignation, without severity. 
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Mr. LaFarge's ‘Poems and Portraits’ are mostly made up 
of personal and pastoral loves. His private emotions, though 
they have had to be recollected in a time without tranquillity, 
seem to have been tranquil enough. His stream, strictly con- 
tained, has known only “petty torrents.”’ It is as an American 
that he is troubled; it is the rivers of America, no longer at 


flood, whose subsiding most disturbs him. 


We are the children whose lips have tasted the alkaline, 
bitter 
Water of stagnant liberty. 
He is aware of his country, of its past and its present, and 
aware, too, that in its future lies his fortune. He is indeed 
so thoroughly an American that he feels no need to be “‘tem- 
pestuous in his statement of it.’ 

In one of his poems Mr. LaFarge puts together as many 
of the discordant elements that make his America as he can 
think of, the silly and the sound, Emily Post and Chief 
Justice Marshall, the hot dog and the sagebrush, the Texas 
longhorn and Saint Cecilia’s Ball. But though something 
happens as the result of these juxtapositions, the essential 
for poetry does not happen. The relation that makes it possi- 
ble to bring all these people and things together on the page 
is that they are American. It is true; we accept it because it 1s 
true, and that is all there is to it. But Mr. La Farge has none 
of that unpredictable vision which brings separated things 
together in a way that continues to move us and disturb us. 

It is precisely this “madness of vision” that makes practi 
cally everything that Kenneth Fearing writes exciting and 
gives it that disturbing quality that belongs to poetry. He 
sees red, and what he sees of the “gray, hungry, envious 
millions” which since the depression are more than ever a 
part of America has made him mad in the popular sense of 
the word. In the other, he is only apparently so. 

These, however, are merely close-ups. 
At a distance these eyes and faces and arms, 
Maimed in the expiation of living, scarred in payment, ex- 
acted through knife, hunger, silence, exhaustion, regret, 
Melt into an ordered design, strange and significant, and 
not without peace. 
The madness, we begin to sce, is in the movement of the 
images, in which Mr. Fearing has caught something of the 
meaningless rapidity with which the modern world impinges 
on the mind 

Mr. Fearing is a poet who can compete in excitement with 
the journalists and surpass them in that his words have a 
speed equal to his impressions. He at times seems too closely 
in competition with them, so rapidly does he pass from a 
personal anguish to a cold impersonal dismay. What saves 
him is that in his approach to what he sees “hatred and pity 
are exactly mixed.” He is a product of the depression and 
somewhat limited to its mood. In his America is more despair 


than hope, and even hope is ominous. But it is a country in 
which, while he disclaims his ability to bring miracles to 


pass, he knows that miracles still occur; where even that 
mercenary and corrupt fortune-teller—to whom he gives the 
last word—facing the clients on whose credulity she preys, 


must still admit 
That always I feel another hand, not mine, has drawn and 
turned the card to find some incredible ace. 


JOHN PEALE BISHOP 
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Portrait of Frank Hague 


THE BOSS: MACHINE POLITICS IN ACTION. By 1uay. 
ton David McKean. Houghton Mifflin Company. $ 
AYTON McKEAN was elected to the New Jer 
| hones while he was teaching at Princeton. Because 
he was intelligent, courageous, and a liberal his term a 
Trenton was short. Before he left the State House, however 
he had accumulated some interesting first-hand observatior 
of the Jersey machine in action which he incorporated i: 
most valuable little book on pressure groups at Trenton. Now 
he gives us this full-length portrait of Mayor Frank Ha; 
of Jersey City, the state’s foremost one-man pressure group 

“The Boss’’ should be in the hands of those new-{ 
champions of democracy who go about the country ors 
ing chauvinist cheering sections for the ‘American 
It is also to be recommended to New Dealers who have : 
pictures taken sitting cheek by jowl (very much by 
with the Honorable Frank Hague, vice-chairman of 
Democratic National Committee. It is not safe readir 
our youngsters who are currently being taught the democ: 
beatitudes of the two-party system of government, uni 
suffrage, freedom of speech, and our ingenious device 
checks and balances. 

Contemplating the remarkable rise of Frank Hague { 
hoodlum to His Honor, as faithfully chronicled by Mr. M 
Kean, who can say that the revolting little boy from 
tenement in Jersey City’s Hook did not follow the "A 
can way”? Here's a political and financial success story | 
made for our go-getters. Frank Hague was manufactur: 
Ja majorities in Hudson County when Adolf Hitler w 
a bum in a Vienna flophouse. In his long attachment to | 
unhappy bailiwick’s pay roll the Mayor has never receiv: 
a salary above $8,000 per annum, yet he lives like 
millionaire he is in his penthouse apartment on H 
Boulevard, his summer home at Deal, or his rented villa 
Miami Beach, and he owns everything that any other r 
man owns with the exception of a yacht. 

Dayton McKean was long enough in Jersey politics | 
know that viewing Frank Hague with alarm or calling h 
“the Hudson County Hitler’ gets you nowhere except in a 
probability into Hague’s private hoosegow at Secaucus. $ 
Mr. McKean, with a wealth of first-hand data, sets out 
explain how this political leader and his associates came | 
dominate their community and to describe how their machi: 
operates.” Ominously he continues, “What has been do: 
in Jersey City may conceivably be done in any similar Amer 
can municipality. Frank Hague has no patents on his met 
ods.” Whereupon he shows with chapter and verse thi! 
Hague’s waterfront fascism is by no means incompati! 
with the run of American party politics. 

If I have any quarrel with this racily written story of | 
humorless illiterate whose shadow falls across one of ou 
most important industrial commonwealths, it is with M: 
McKean’s soft handling of Jersey City’s so-called ‘‘respecta 
business element.’’ It is the author's contention that tic) 
{the business men} tolerate the machine because they can ¢ 
nothing else.” Mr. McKean is frank enough when he dea! 
with the sinister role the Catholic hierarchy plays in the 
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Hague regime. Why be so easy on the industrialists, business 
, and financiers of Haguetown, who have never raised 
enny to help in organizing a real opposition to the Boss 
t on the contrary have ganged up with the Monsignors, 
and udinous 


the phony veterans’ or the multit 


xy-rollers against the few fearless souls who dared to buck 


ganizations, 


His Honor? 

By and large, though, it was a good job to get the whole 
of Frank Hague between book covers. Nor would I give the 
impression that all of it is disheartening reading. Toward 

e very end there is a note of hope. Mr. McKean quotes 
Hague as saying, “In the Horseshoe I was born and in the 
Horseshoe I will die.’’ While the author regards it as more 

robable that Hague will die at Biscayne Bay, Florida, or 

is estate at Deal, ‘‘unless he spends more time in Jersey City 

in he has done in recent years,” he does express belief in 
Hague’s mortality. After a long experience in fighting Frank 
Hague it begins to look as though only the Grim Reaper can 
head an effective opposition to the Boss. 


) 
I 
MCALISTER COLEMAN 


Class and Mass 


[TATE OF THE MASSES. By Emil 
ton and Company. $2.50. 

THE RAPE OF THE MASSES. By Serge Chatokin. Alli- 
ance Book Corporation. $3. 


a sae LEDERER’S posthumously published anal- 


ederer. W. W. Nor- 


ysis of the “mass state’’ is something of a recantation 
f his Marxist faith. Though Dr. Lederer, who was the dean 
the faculty of the “University in Exile,” was never a 
ponent of dictatorship and always belonged to the demo- 
tic and liberal wing of Socialist thought, he feels com- 
elled in this book to disavow his previous faith in a “‘class- 
s society.” He is driven to this recantation by his observa- 
n of the nature and the fruits of the fascist state. The 
nificance of fascism for him lies in the fact that “for the 
rst time in history mankind must witness not the domina- 


1 but the destruction of society, the pulverization of al 


} 


ups, the melting together of all various layers of society 
» crowds, the transformation of these crowds into one 
il institution dominated by doctrines intended to guar 
e an eternal state in which nothing can change.” 

Lhe traditional and historical classes of so iety have rightly 
ted our sense of justice, he argues, by the disproportion 
their privileges. But we have failed to recognize, until 
ism destroyed them, to what degree they were means of 
grating society by their disciplines, ideas, and interests; 
1 how far such justice as we have was achieved by the 
ion and balance of power between these groups. What 
ism does is to destroy every subordinate grouping in 
iety; so that the national community is reduced to a 
iss” or “crowd” which can become articulate only through 
yrannical leader and which can find unity only in terms 
the most primitive emotions. In elaborating this analysis 


the character of the “masses’’ Lederer is obviously in- 


ed to Le Bon’s well-known study. 


But what has all this to do with Marxism? The answer 


t} 


is that the Marxist hope of a classless society must be 
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ously called into question by this development, particularly 
when contemporary communism tends to postpone its final 
Utopia into an indefinite future and to borrow the aura of 
this Utopia for its 


| supposedly temporary but remarkably 
tatorship of the proletariat.”” “As the dictator- 


tenacious ‘di 
ship of the proletariat is not meant as a transitional stage to 
cope with an emergency, it must in our times transform the 
population into masses and create a mass-state just as fascist 
dictatorships do,” declares Dr. Lederer. The similarity be- 
tween Communist and fascist di tatorships is now apparent 
to all but the robust devotees of the true faith. Nevertheless, 


the author illumines this similarity from the standpoint of 


1 


his particular thesis very strikingly 

There are profound insights in this social study, but it 
raises more questions than it answers and answers some of 
the questions which it raises very inadequately. Dr. Lederer’s 
conclusions drive him to a reaffirmation of an evolutionary 
Socialist faith: “Does this mean that we must abandon the 
idea of an economic democracy? Certainly not. But it means 
that we must win these goals only through a process of 
evolution or social transformation, of changes and com- 
promises.”” Very well; but how are we to get out of the 
hell which these tyrannical integrations of disintegrated 
masses have created in modern history? We can't simply 
start all over again as if this were 1900 instead of 1940 
One reason Dr. Lederer does not face that issue is because 
he assumes that fascist terror and propaganda reduced mod 
ern society to this amorphous mass and does not realize to 
what degree fascism merely accentuated and used a process 
of disintegration which must be attributed to the mechanical 
rather than organic means of cohesion in an urban and 
technical society. The fascists have proved themselves capable 
of corrupting a whole nation, once they achieve power. But 
their own power has grown out of a previously existent 
corruption, revealed particularly in middle-class life. 

The author's hope of starting anew on the road to justice 
by allowing the various classes to make their claims and 
counter-claims hardly takes account of the fact that the 
present crisis in Western civilization is at least partly due to 
such serious disproportions in the economic power of the 
various Classes that the equipoise of social forces envisaged 
by liberal economic and social theory has been destroyed 
Nor is it realistic to regard the economic classes as the 
primary forces of social cohesion within a national commu- 
nity. One might abolish hereditary social privileges and still 
allow all kinds of social, cultural, religious, functional, and 
traditional groups to perform their task of coordinating life 
and preventing it from falling into the abyss of the atomized 
“mass.” In a modified sense, a “classless” society would 
seem less incompatible with an organically integrated society 


than the author assumes, though obviously a dictatorship ts 


incom| itible with it 


Serge Chatokin’s analysis of the same problem of the 


] 


relation of fascism to the man in the mass offers striking 


corroboration of Lederer’s thesis of the 


After 


describing the effects of fascist propaganda upon the masses, 


thouvh unwitting 


similarity of fascist and Communist social practice 


he comes to the conclusion that its ability to reduce every- 
thing to the lowest common denominator is both desirable 


and necessary. 


The NATION 


Chatokin, who seeks to derive a social psychology from 
Pavlov’s individual psychology, is convinced that human 
action “‘is nothing but a consequence of biological process: 
The intellectual level of his theories may be gauged by 
conclusions about the relation of “abstract interests’ to w! 
he defines as the primary instincts of “struggle, nutriti 
sexuality, and maturity.” His conclusions are (1) that 
social idea or the Socialist doctrine . . . derives fri 
depths of instinct no. 1” (struggle); (2) that “philoso 

. is an excrescence of psychical phenomena, physiologi 
connected with the function of nutrition’; (3) that 
regards the third, the sexual instinct, no one will deny that 
art may be interpreted as a sublimation of the feeling 
love’’; and (4) that there is “nothing astonishing in 
logical emergence of the maternal instinct into scier 
This fourth corollary is established by a tortuous logic w! 
borders on the ludicrous. 

It may be added that Chatokin’s book is commended | 
an extravagant tribute from H. G. Wells, which rather prove 
previously held suspicions that this old man is in his do: 

REINHOLD NIEBUHK 


Presidents and Parallels 


THE PRESIDENT MAKERS: THE CULTURE OF POLI 
TICS AND LEADERSHIP IN AN AGE OF EF) 
LIGHTENMENT, 1896-1919. By Matthew Josep! 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.75. 


HE third of Matthew Josephson’s colorful studies in 
American sociological history has in fact comparatively; 
little to do with President makers and a great deal to do wit! 
three Presidents—Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wi! 
directly and at great length, Franklin D. Roosevelt su! 
inferentially, and with only one mention of his name. That 


+ 


one mention, moreover, occurs in the Foreword. I suspect 
nevertheless that Franklin D. Roosevelt will be very muc! 
in the minds of those who read ‘The President Makers, 
and that Mr. Josephson would not have it otherwise 
Josephson’s study of Theodore Roosevelt is spirited ar 
much the best part of his book. Although the author n 
where makes the direct comparison, it is a brilliant portra 
of a pre-fascist. American finance capital in T. R.’s early day 
had for the first time come up against mass unrest whi 
could not be channeled into geographical expansion. 1 
first contact was a shock. T. R. himself was horrified at t! 
Chicago railway strike of 1894, which he feared threates 
a duplication of “what had occurred during the Paris Con 
munes.” “I know the Populists and the laboring men w: 
and their faults,” he wrote to a friend; “I like to see a mo 


handled by the regulars, or by good State Guards, not over 


scrupulous about bloodshed.” It was against this kind o! 
background that Brooks Adams preached to a coterie 0! 
young aristocrats, including Roosevelt, that sooner or lat 


our commercial civilization would be unequal to the comple 
social problems it would create and would give way to rev‘ 
lution—all through the weakness of the ruling class. 1! 
answer was to strengthen that class by elevating it from 
crass materialism through nationalism and the “‘soldiet! 


virtues.” Along with this savage animosity against organize: 
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yf ran a contempt for the bungling industrial overlords 
Ihe business man dealing with a large political question,” 
Henry Cabot Lodge (Wendell Willkie please note) 
really a painful sight.’”’ A 


glorification of war and race 


ed off the ideological pattern. Thus Albert Beveridge 
are a conquering race We must obey our blood 
upy new markets and if necessary new lands.” And 
himself: “No triump! peace is quite so great as 
preme triumph of war.”’ 

luted by the responsibility of office, and still further by 
rossest Opportunism, this attitude was never far ft 

s mind, and his whole conception of the Preside 


4 


it of an aristocratic arbiter 
from exploiting the 

rich 

ired with this appr Freedom 


Wilson was the of economic sophi 


‘It’s philosopl f government was a 


] ] 
iSs Moray 


illing for a 
rovernment by the “‘élite.”” Wilson's was 
| p bigness and exter 
ers of polit mocracy. Mr. Josephson, it seem 
lurs these differences 1n a systematic effort to show the 
of capitalistic reform and the inevitability with which 
ittempts issue in foreign adventuring. 
is, according to Mr. Josephson, it was when Teddy 
evelt's bag of domestic tricks thinned out that he took 
irsions into world affairs, such as arbitration of the 
o-Japanese War. Similarly, he argues, Wilson's New Free- 
was not stopped by the war; it had already stopped. 
{Wilson} was then in the position of a man who wields 
winced that his mission has nearly 


} 
re 


t power, yet feels cor 
n completed, or has reached its natural limits... . Su 
nent is dangerous. A great part of the work appears 

» done, yet the leader is convinced that he must con- 
ue to lead if only because he thinks now of his place in 


parallel with Franklin D. Roosevelt might normally 
ir to the reader at this point, but the author leaves little 

e. Repeatedly he emphasizes aspects of the Wilsonian 
some rather obscure, which call to mind present-day 


itions: Wilson's habitual resort to ‘‘noble’’ phrases in 
r to conceal ignoble aims, the bungling atten 

iting the European quarrel, the visit of House (p: 
» that of Welles?) to sound out possible peace terms, the 
nt to which the press indulged in German “‘atrocity’ 
ries, the arguments that if Germany won the World War 


uuld have to become a military nation and that South 


rica would be endangered by a German victory. 
No one can gainsay Mr. Josephson’s right to view Amer- 


; entrance into the World War at least partially in these 
rms, letting interpretations fall where they may. But 

it on where Mr. Josephson would like them to fall is shed 

a strange foreword which renders his analysis a shade 


it for comfort: 


Historical parallels may be vastly instructive, thous 


j 


t be used with caution. For example, early in the se 


id term of President Franklin D. Rooseveit, toward 1938, 


= 

1¢ movement of progress showed signs of reaching its 

Id natural limits, halting before apparently insurmountable ob 
soldier ' , 

stacles, in a manner nearly identical with the stoppage ot 


ro Cu y . } 
genie President Wilson's New Freedom program. 
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. Once more, by a historical “coincidence” in the 
tic crisis, unfinisl ed and unsolved, we turn 


nt the world’s wars, the dangers and 
offer. (At such times, there ar 
. . « The clock can be turned back, 


as decaying monuments 


midst of d 
n to confr 


they 


as a nat 


the opportunities 


always wars on hand.) 


the large social gains abandoned, 


tten victories of peace time. 


to forg 


The point can be argued: Were the achievements of the 
New Freedom “abandoned” or “forgotten,” or did they, as 
Mr. Josephson himself admits, later flower into the New 
Deal, just as the New Freedom itself drew on T. R.’s Square 
Deal? Is there “always a war on hand” just for the con- 
venience of hamstrung reformers? Is exactly one precedent 
ground even for a hypothesis? Present problems should be 
threshed out on their merits, and I found myself wishing that 
Mr. Josephson had not marred a lively and well-documented 
piece of history by slyly pushing his readers toward a con- 


clusion which ts certainly not prov ed. ROBERT BENDINER 


Necktie Party 


THE OX-BOW INCIDENT. By Walter Van Tilburg Clark. 


Random House. $2. 


HEN Gil and Croft ride into Bridger’s Wells after 

\X) the spring round-up to learn that (a) Gil’s girl has 
left town for good, (b) unidentified rustlers have driven 
off six hundred head of cattle and killed a ranch foreman 


named Kincaid, and (c) Gil and Croft themselves, as com- 


parative strangers, are not above suspicion, it sounds just 
like the beginning of any two-gun Western with tough 
hombres and uneasy trigger fingers. But easy thar, stranger 


no sooner have the punchers lined up for a good old-time 
shooting-bee than the plot turns a startlingly unconventional 
corner: the book’s dominant conflict, which is fought more 


with words than with Winchesters, grows out of the almost 
fanatical efforts of Arthur Davies, an elderly merchant, to 
avert mob violence and preserve the spirit, or failing that 
at least the forms, of law and order in the pursuit of the 
rustlers. Unable to hold the mob after it has been illegally 
deputized by a deputy sheriff, he rides along, in the forlorn 


iir trial for anyone who may be cap- 


hope of insuring a f 
tured; but when the improvised posse overtakes three men 
with some appare ntly stolen cattle, the overwhelming weight 


of circumstantial evidence swamps Davies's pleas. There is a 
perfunctory trial, the gruesome business of lynching is done, 
and on the way back the sobered and badly shaken avengers 
mect headed by the sheriff and including Kincaid, 


who was supposed to have been killed, and Drew, a cattle- 


a | arty 


man, who corroborates the victims’ story of having pur- 
chased the cattle 

The book is noteworthy for its restraint, its deliberately 
: i} due | of 


Mr. ¢ 


which, like much of his style, 
A “Western” 
are real people and not just appendages 
“The Ox-Bow 


without a hero, a penuine psychological study in a 


sense drama, 


lark obviously owes to Hemingway in 


which the peo} le 


shooting-iron Incident” is an adventure 


to 


horse-opera setting, with significant overtones drawn from 
the com; lex ethics of human justice. 


LOUIS B. SALOMON 
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Realism on the Far East 


OUR FUTURE IN ASIA. By Robert Aura Smith. The 
Viking Press. $3. 
jh is an amazing book. Issued a few days after the 
German-Italian-Japanese alliance had challenged o 
fundamental interests in East Asia and thereby brought tha: 
area within the zone of our national defense, it has all the 
freshness of this morning’s newspaper. Yet it is no slapdash 
journalistic job, rushed through the press to meet an emer 
gency situation, It is an extraordinarily careful and thought 
ful survey of America’s place in the Far East. It is the first 
book to deal in any adequate sense with the entire Eas! 
Asian area from the Dutch East Indies to Japan. Much of 
content is, it is true, elementary. A whole chapter is giver 
over, for instance, to the economic geography of the S 
China Sea area. This contains little that cannot be found 
good school geography, yet it is just what the average perso: 
wants and needs to know about the region. 

No one can come away from reading this remarkab] 
without a fairly clear understanding of the importance 
Southeastern Asia for the United States. “As it points « 
we buy more from three colonies in the South China § 
region than from the whole of South America. Our t 
with the Philippines alone outranks our trade with Bra 
Argentina, or any other South American country. We de; 
on the South Seas for such strategic raw materials as rub! 
tin, coffee, tea, and vegetable oils, which are not available 
adequate quantity in any other part of the world. Of + 
eightcen raw materials essential to our national def 
which are not to be found in sufficient quantity in the Uni 
States, ten are major products of the South China Sea ar 

There are those who will charge Mr. Smith with bei: 
imperialistic because of his constant stress upon the im; 
tance of American interests in Asia. Certainly no one ha 
argued the case for defending these interests more pov 
fully than he has in this book. Yet he is deeply consci 
of the interests of others as well. And he is undeniably 
rect in pointing out that the future of the Filipinos and the 
Chinese will be best served, under present conditions, if ! 
United States adopts a strong policy in defense of its on 
interests. Such a policy would require first of all that 
immediately stop all economic aid to the Japanese 
machine. Mr. Smith complains of the hollowness of 
present so-called embargo and pleads for a more drast 
measure. He is under no illusion that such a step will check 
the mad drive of the Japanese militarists, but neither doe: 
he minimize its effect. The next thing to do, he declares 
is to clarify the Philippine situation by making it quite de! 
nite that outright political and military independence 
impossible in the near future. Then, after strengthening ou: 
naval and aerial defenses in the Far East, we should be in 2 
position to render really effective aid to the Chinese, w! 
have been fighting America’s battle just as Britain has bee: 
fighting it on the other side of the world. 

This program may be subjected to violent attack in some 
quarters, but even those who are most opposed to it should 
be grateful to Mr. Smith for his forceful, realistic present 
tion of the basic issues of Far Eastern policy. 

MAXWELL S$. STEWART 
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The Fool Made Perfect 


CCORDING to John Dryden your 
really outstanding nitwits are 
e who “help nature’s work, and 
to school, To file and finish God 
thty’s fool.’’ He can, of course, 


y have been thinking of Ed Wynn 
1 though Mr. Wynn has been put- 
hopelessly about staves longer 


in I remember, but he would 
him if Ed Wynn 
be thought 


¢ 


can 


} 
} 


| been there to 


about, 
it all just goes to show that the 


s, being eternally apropos, ought 
all education. 
No doubt God A'mighty Mr. 

ynn his long foolish face, but to Mr. 


must be 


be the foundation of 


pave 


= 


ynn himself assigned the 


lit for having learned how to live 


to it 


While thousands of peo} le with no 
tude for the tasks they were set- 


themselves struggled hopeles sly 


igh the years acquire 
e and Mr 
Wynn was divesting himself of these 
ities. While they 


books, he was m 


trying to 


poise and competence, 


were reading the 
iking him- 
How 


failing to 


f master of the art of not to. 


were learn co- 
ence in public speaking or the most 
tive way of telling an anecdote, he 

perfecting the skill with which he 
ts hopelessly entangled in his 


rts at exposition or tells a story the 


own 


tended point of which grows steadily 
re obscure until, by what appears to 
a glorious inadvertence, a discon- 
far from 


speaker's intention as it was from 


ting point, apparently as 


> hearer’s expectation, suddenly 
The result of all this is, of 
irse, that in a world full of peo- 
make after-dinner 


play the piano, and 


erges. 


continuing to 
hes, speak 
nch just as badly as their friends ex- 
ted they would Mr. Wynn has at 
actually become what he began 
ne years ago to proclaim himself— 
Perfect Fool. 
here are, I suppose, persons who do 


tt think that he is funny. Abstractly 


willing to agree that since taste is 


and no 


rily implies any other, such per- 


may love their mothers and be 


Itizens, but this cConcessioli 1S 


ly one of theory. In practic | 


ld not trust either the taste or the 


uracter of anyone who did not agree 


me that Mr. Wynn's new show, 





“Boys and Girls Toget! (Bro 
hurst Theater) is the best that | ever 
ppeared in and as d htt eve 
I of sheer fun as it 1s 1 
imagine. It 1s mot—God { 
he has d ve oped iny A ty ( 
method > te 

I it ¢ f is OT ¢ 
( y ¢ r to esl iblish a rap} rt with 
his a nce and only vaguely aware 
that he is not making his point of 
1 ving the results intended, the sa 
incura hopeful et st. mura 
lously I idling thro 1 at | eternally 
surprised both at the difficulties in 


which he gets involved and at the 
lucky chances that enable him to get out 
of them. His duck-hunting expediti 

is, if possible, a little goofier than any- 
thing he ever previously imagined, and 


| quite 
] 


involved and surprising as the saga 


there are stories he has to te 


composed many 
the 


years apo concern 
parrot which laid square eggs 

That particular tale is not any better 
—and this is high praise indeed—than 
the one in the present production of a 


young married couple who vo to live 
with their parents who were still living 
Nor, to discuss a 


somewhat different genre, is his c 


with their 
irrent 
account of the previous experience of 
the members of his company or his also 
current story of the deaf young lady 
who could hear her 


not swains pro 


posal of marriage until he produced a 


diamond ring (she was not stone deaf) 
one whit less absorbing than the one 
he used to tell about the hard-hearted 
farmer father of the little bootblack who 
continues making hay while the son 
shines. This particular sort of tale, 
which seems to be Mr. Wynn’s own 
invention, I can describe only by saying 
that it is a sort of verbal equivalent of 
those complicated mechanical devices 
which Goldberg draws and Joe Cook 
used to realize physically on the stage. 
A tremendously elaborate machinery is 
set in motion; it lumbers with fantastic 


inefficiency toward its ostensible end; 


and then suddenly it collapses because 
its creator has per} etrated sabotage by 
carelessly dropping a fearfully elaborate 
but unintended pun into the wo 
Only Mr. Wynn could imagine 


thing as far-fetched as the tale t 


company was re ruited exclusively 
from show-boats, and imagine it in or- 
der to rive ultimately at an 1eX- 
pected remark about the cast | red 
upon the waters. 

He is also the only star comedian I 
know who does not seem to be either 


too much or too little on the stage 
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has not failed to provide a company 
including half a dozen excellent and 
well-known performers, and he gives 
them ample opportunity to exhibit their 
talents, but he himself is almost 


always 
them with symp ithetr 
getting himself 


present wat hing 
interest or, occasionally, 
hopelessly involved in an effort to be 
helpful 
excruciating scenes of 


as he does in one of the most 
all, wherein his 
unwelcome presence somewhere in the 
tangle devised by two 
contortionists 1s agonizingly 
and Girls To- 


midst of the 
athletic 
funny. Probably 
will be very popular indeed, but 


“Boys 
gether” 
in my opinion it is worth even a ticket 
scalper’s prices. 
Joseph Daltry’s 
pany,” which is presenting a repertory 
of Gilbert and Sullivan opera at the 
Street Theater, got a 


“Lyric Opera Com- 


lorty-fourth 
pretty consistently chilly reception from 
the press. It 1s composed of a pleasantly 
youthful group which sings very agree- 
ably, but it is a bit amateurish so far as 
the acting and the staging are concerned. 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


/ T THE head of Victor's October 
/ list I would place Volume 7 of 


the Haydn Quartet Society (Set 689, 
Opus 74 No. 1 is enjoyable; 
Opus 50 No. 6 has a fine first move- 


$7.50) 


ment and a marvelous slow movement; 
but Opus 64 No. 3 is one of those 


works ydn's high spirits 


raise his inexhaustible invention, his 
humor, his audacity to sheer incandes- 
cence. The early Opus 3 No. 4, which 
has some charming passages, provides 
an occasion for the unprofitably per- 
and quarrelsome Cecil Gray— 
whose booklet for the set Victor has 
reprinted—to pick a fight with Tovey 
about its form; and since Tovey lis- 
tened to the work to hear what was in 
it but Gray listened to discover any- 
thing at all that he might throw at 
Tovey, Tovey came away with a more 
accurate idea of the form than Gray. 
The performances of the Pro Arte Quar- 
tet are fair. 
Bloch’s Hebrew Rhapsody, 
“Schelomo,” for ‘cello and orchestra, 
offers highly impressive pages 
and somewhat unconcentrated structure, 
comes to us in the performance by 
Feuermann and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Stokowski (Set 698, $3), 
with Stokowskian tonal magnificence, a 
Stokowskian tautness that counteracts 
the looseness of structure, and playing 
by Feuermann that is characteristic in 
its beauty of sound and phrasing and 
finish, as well as its lack of the sharp- 
ness and bite which some portions of 
the work need. I am still hoping for a 
Bloch’s “Voice in the 
which impressed me as his 


verse 


Ernest 


which 


recording of 
Wilderness,” 
finest work a few years ago; 
I hope for is a recording made by an 
orchestra and ‘cellist under Bloch’s own 
direction. 


and what 


Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” 
which is not the minor masterpiece that 


Symphony, 
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THIRD LARGE PRINTING! 
Here isa baek’ that should stir America os did 
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penes, $2.50. THE DIAL PRESS, Ne. 
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his “Italian” is, but which is a fine 
minor work, gets a first-rate perf 
ance by the Rochester Philharn 
under Iturbi (Set 699, $4.50). The per 
formance seems well recorded, 
it is hard to be sure with all the chatte; 
from the surfaces of my review set 

I recall what the exquisite taste and 
grace of Schnabel’s performance a 
plished with another minor work 
Weber's Piano Sonata in A flat: and 
the loveliness of certain pages is to b 
heard also in Cortot’s recorded per! 
ance (Set 703, $3.50), though in 
lesser degree achieved by his 
crudely “romantic” style, with its exag 
gerated nuances of pace and tone 
other piano record offers excellent per 
formances by George Copeland of t 
short pieces—Turina’s Fandango Opus 
79 No. 5, and Villa-Lobos’s Saudade 
das Selvas Brasileiras No. 2—that ar 
inconsequential. 

Helen Traubel’s voice, as revealed on 
her record of ‘‘Dich, teure Halle’ f; 
“Tannhauser” and “Divinités du Styx 
from ‘‘Alceste”’ (17268, $1), has y 
ful freshness and power, but also 
strong tremolo which indicates defect 
production and leads me to fear th: 
after a few years of singing Wagner t! 
voice will sound like Marjorie La 
rence’s on her record of Ric 
Strauss’s songs “Lied an mein 
Sohn” and “Des Dichter’s Abendgane 
(17230, $1)—that is, with the yo 
ful freshness gone and the power 
tremolo left. The Strauss songs t! 
selves I do not find interesting. H 
Lashanska’s singing of Schubert, Bra 
Strauss, and Wolf (Set 612, $3.‘ 
which I did not hear until now, is 
pletely undistinguished; but Maria Ku 
renko’s singing of some fine song 
Tschaikovsky, in her recent album (67 
$4), is excellent. 

Not everything that Irving Kolod: 
has assembled in “The Critical Cor 
poser” (Howell, Soskin, $2) is wort 
the trouble; but there are interesting 
extracts from the writings of Berlioz 
Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Wolf, and 
bussy. And children who are enjoying 
Prokofiev's ‘Peter and the Wolf” 
like the little book with the text, th 
themes, and pictures by Warren Chay 
pell (Knopf, $2). B. H. HAGGIN 
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October 12, 1940 


Shall Fascism or Democracy 
Change the Rules? 


Dear Sirs: After reading Charles E 
Noyes’s article Nazi Challenge to De- 
cracy in The Nat 


I am 


i 


n for Septe mber 


unable to make out what 


; Mr. Noyes thinks is wrong with ‘‘con- 


| than that it 


tional’ capitalism other 
badly. Such phrases as elim- 


ks very 
and 


ting scarcity value’ “operating 


in economy of abundance” merely 


the question; and it appears that 


} 


a fits, ownership of the means of 


iuction, and the class 


pro 
struggle are all 

d out. Since I don’t know what he 
links is wrong, I am equally in the 


rr 
. 


.d k about what he thinks fascism has 
ne or democracy might do to effect 
Stuy 1 cure. 
According to my view of these prob- 


| ms, the basic weakness of capitalism, 
sidered purely in its economic aspect, 


+} 


, the extreme inequality of income, 


— lich results in relatively restricted 
' nsumption by the masses and a rela- 
vely large volume of saving by the 

aie thy. Only under favorable condi- 
ns with respect to demographic, terri- 
ial, and technological expansion ts it 

sible for the savings of the wealthy 

) find outlet in income-creating invest- 
nent. When such conditions are lack- 
g, as they have been for the last ten 
years and give every indication of being 
n the visible either chronic 

me stagnation of economic activity sets in 


‘ 1 
} 


r the rules of the game have to be 


future, 


* hanged. 

Changes in the rules may take the 

rm of collective action designed to 
( ffect a drastic redistribution of income. 
t But unfortunately for this method, the 
ttern of income distribution is based 
juarely on the private ownership of the 
eans of production, the very essence 
f capitalism, which it is the sacred duty 
f constitutions, laws, officials, and solid 
tt tizens alike to protect. A substantial 
C} redistribution of income under capi- 
GIN talism has never been attempted and 

s not appear likely. 

Alternatively, changes in the rules 
* , may take the form of collective action 
igned to find outlets for the savings 





ne the wealthy while leaving the private 

' Dies ownership of the means of production 
Pu : ; 

- undisturbed. Warlike activities offer the 





best available outlet: first, because they 








Letters to the kditors 


ibsorb |} quantities of savings di 
rectly; second, because if they ar 

( ful they open up new fields ft 
investment at the expense of the va 
quished; and, third, because they 
crease the internal power of the rulu 
class and weaken the resistance of 


dis} Oss¢ sed 
Nazis, | 


method of cufl 


Germany, under the 


dopted the second 


the economic weakness of capita 
That there has been an almost con 
fusion of economic and politi il power 
at the top should not be allowed to 


obscure the true meaning of German 
fascism. No important change has been 
wrought in the ownership of the means 


of production, in the distribution of in- 


come based thereon, or in the basic class 
structure of society. The future of 
Nazism depends, of course, on military 


success or failure. If Nazi ambitions 

which, in the nature of the case, know 
no limits short of world domination 

are realized, the system can be stabilized 
on the basis of universal tribute to the 
conquerors. This will no doubt involve 
an increase in living standards for all 
Germans, a development which would 
both accord with the imperatives of 
Nazi race theory and act as an effective 
guaranty against revolution at 
But for the rest of the world it 
mean unrelenting oppression and ex 


home. 


will 


ploitation. 

The dilemma of the United States is 
this: that the menace of Nazi impe- 
rialism may force us to take the same 
road that the Nazis themselves have 
traveled. Our armament program has 
just begun; as it expands there will be 
an end to economic stagnation just as 
there was in Germany. Our own ruling 
class will, if it can, seize the oppor- 
tunity to impose upon us a regime in- 
distinguishable in principle from that 
which has been imposed upon the Ger- 
man people. And then, if the Nazis are 
so far successful, will come the great 
struggle to decide whether the world 
shall be ruled by German or American 
exploiters. 

The question for true democrats is 
not, as Mr. Noyes seems to believe, 
whether ‘‘democracy’’ can match the 
economic efficiency of Nazi Germany. 
Given a comparable expansion of war 
industries there need be no fear on that 
score. The real question is whether de- 
mocracy itself can survive the effort to 
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A New Relormaticn 


Dear Sirs: I write to thank 
Charles | 


Challenge to Democracy 


© printing 
for printing 


to read a quiet discussion of 


be ahead in 


What may 


Germany, where privat 


way to 


+,! , nern ant | 4% 
il may permanen iy pive 
control. 


The 


Nazis chailenge the democracy 
private capital, but let us also think 


+ 


O: 


of democracy as the right of each in 
dividual to a proper share in the wealth 
of the community, to adequate food, 
shelter, health, education, culture. Look 
find 
the ability to plan for the country as a 


ing at the Soviet Union we that 


whole has brought astonishing success 
If we remember czarist Russia and then 
look at the same territory to lay we find 
the emancipation of women and o 
and cultural 
plishment, free medical aid to all, and 


wealth 


races, educational accom 


an increase in and comfort so 
enormous that it can only be accounted 
for by the establishment of a new eco 
nomic system. 

Nothing 
provements can come out of Germany 


approximating these im 
under its present government because it 
starts out by declaring that its benefits 
shall only go to the Aryan and to the 
man before the woman. But even then 
this limited group of workers must 
benefit from the greater efficiency of 
production that comes with government 
control of wealth 

We of the middle class do not suff 
ciently recognize, or at any rate acknowl- 
edge, that we have failed. Since the 
had 


have the up} 


Reformation we pper 
hand on this earth, and present-day con- 
ditions have been brought about bv us. 


Perhaps another Reformation is at hand, 
and the proletarian is now the protes- 
tant. He may seize our land and hurl 


348 


our saints from their niches. And we 
shall fight back, for men fight for their 
own interests and their own gods. 

But some of us know that we deserve 
to be beaten. The poor will not inherit 
the earth under our leadership. Let us 
then step aside, perhaps be kicked aside, 
and see what others can do. Certainly 
let us not rail against the younger gen- 
eration as Waldo Frank did in The 
Nation. We made the world for them; 
they may make a more humane one. 

MARY WHITE OVINGTON 
Alford, Mass., October 2 


Misplaced Alarm 


Dear Sirs: The editorial report in your 
September 28 issue on the New York 
State C. I. i 
implications which impel me to view 


QO. convention carries in it 


with alarm. Three things about it bother 
me: your attempt to balance “right- 
and “left-wing” blame evenly, 
with an “on the hand, on the 
motif; the statement that ‘‘there 
and 


wing’ 
one 
other” 
is no way of getting at the truth’; 
finally, a eptance of the 


third-term 


definite ac 


issue as the touchstone of 


judgment. 

I realize the grave dangers involved 
in blame-placing. Nevertheless, the lib- 
eral press must brave these perils to be 
of service to all labor. I should like to 
suggest the following points, based on 
information obtained from all available 
sources: 

lor days before the Rochester con- 
vention the press gave heavy play to 
statements by Louis Hollander, Amalga- 
mated vice-president, that his union was 
going to Rochester committed to a last- 

He also 
third-term 


ditch fight on Communists. 
emphasized the pending 
resolution, indicating a clear resolve 
to brand in advance all opposition as 
Communist. Thus, it seems to me, the 
split was created by loose taik and 
looser unionism before the convention 
ever got going. You “note the compel- 
ling external evidence, that the left- 
winyers could have avoided the split.” 
‘The evidence, on the contrary, points 
to a definite pre-convention barrage de- 
signed to make the split unavoidable. 
You neglected to go to the heart of 
the controversy over the seating of 
delegates. The 
weighted on the 
denied seats to ninety-one delegates be- 
cause, the report said, they represented 
“paper unions.” This subterfuge, ridicu- 
lous on its face, convinced the unseated 
unions that the situation could not be 


credentials committee, 


“right-wing” side, 


compromised. 


Your greatest mistake, I believe, is 
overemphasis of the third-term issue. 
Certainly you wouldn't contend that all 
unionists opposed to Roosevelt are 
Communists, yet you tread dangerously 
close to it. The danger lies in pressing 
the third-term issue falsely, just as reso- 
lutions about Russia have been utilized 
to split unions where no “red peril” 
existed. Some people just don’t like 
resolutions, you know. 

Labor's big job is to guard itself 
against all attempts to break its strength. 
I think the Hollander-Hillman faction 
deserves blame, and that you should 
have said so. FRITZ SILBER 


New York, October 1 


{(1) Mr. Silber has misread our edi- 
torial comment if he thinks we tried to 
“balance ‘right-wing’ and ‘left-wing’ 
blame evenly.’ Our conclusion was that 
“the left-wingers could have avoided the 
split.” (2) The left wing itself intro- 
duced a pro-third-term resolution a year 
and a half ago and has been responsible 
for countless resolutions on_ political 
and foreign affairs, certainly without 
the objection of those who now coyly 
hint that they ‘“‘don’t like resolutions.” 
Do they think that advance notice gives 
a minority the right to withdraw rather 
than take a beating on the floor? Or 
would they have liked it better if Mr. 
Hollander had kept silent before the 
convention and sprung the resolution 
without warning? (3) The provisional 
report of the credentials committee 
barred some delegates on the ground 
that they represented defunct, or “pa- 
per,”” unions, but Mr. Silber neglects to 
say that in the overwhelming number 
of cases, including that of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, “paper union- 
ism” was not the issue; the delegates 
were temporarily barred because the 
committee had good reason to investi- 
gate their credentials, though it finally 
seated all ninety-one. (4) We don't 
know where Mr. Silber gets the fan- 
tastic and irrelevant notion that we 
“tread dangerously” close to contending 
that all anti-Roosevelt trade unionists 
are Communists. (5) If Mr. Silber be- 
lieves that the main issue at Rochester 
was not the reelection of Roosevelt he 
not only flies in the face of all the evi- 
dence but disagrees with the bolting 
Guild delegates whom he defends. In 
his report to the New York Guild their 
chairman devoted more than half his 
attention to a blistering attack on the 
President. (6) We agree with what 
Mr. Silber says about labor's need to 
guard itself “against all attempts to 
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break its strength.” The least effective 
way to guard against disunity, it seems 
to us, is to bolt a convention when you 
find yourself in a minority.—EpDrToRs 


THE NATION. } 


Faith Above Conscription 


Dear Sirs: Universal military service did 
not save France from the most disas- 
trous defeat in its history. Nor will it 
save from defeat any democracy in 
which a people has lost faith. To a 
democracy whose house is in order uni- 
versal military service may be a means 
of defense. To a democracy whose af- 
fairs are in confusion it may prove the 
best means of attacking it. 

To restore faith in our democracy 
by putting our house in a democratic, 
not a fascist, order is the first indis 
pensable step to defense. Neglect of 
this may mean a formidable defense 
for a United States that is no longer 
a democracy. FRANK D. SLOCUM 
New York, October 1 
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FREDA UTLEY was in the Chinese 
war zone in 1938 as correspondent for 
the London News Chronicle. She is the 
author of “China at War.” 


SAMUEL GUY INMAN,, authority on 
Latin American affairs, has in recent 
months acted as leader of the Sout 
American Seminar of the Committee « 
Cultural Relations with Latin Americ: 


HAROLD J. LASKI is professor of p 
litical science at the London Schoo! o! 
Economics. 


ROGER N. BALDWIN, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, » 
imprisoned as a conscientious object 
during the World War. 


MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL, aut! 
of “Literary Opinion in America,” » 
soon bring out a book on nineteent 
century poetry. 


HANS KOHN, professor of mod 
European history at Smith College, 
the author of “Revolution and Dictat 
ships.” 


JOHN PEALE BISHOP is the auth 
of “Now with His Love” and “Minut 
Particulars.” 

McALISTER COLEMAN 
Jersey journalist. He is a candidate for 
Senator from New Jersey on the Social: 
ist ticket. 


is a New 








